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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. | hemming linsey woolsey aprons, stimulated now 

The Lady Annabetta: a Novel. By the Au-|by Mrs. Simcox’s more elegant suggestion of 
thoress of ‘* Constance,” “ Rosabel,”’ &c. fabricating fancy articles (she being nothing of 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1837. Saunders'a sewer herself), those highly meritorious la. 
and Otley. |dies, the manager and secretary of the Dorcas 
Mrs. TuHomson has here produced a very | Society, seconded by the members, had set out 
delightful work, whose peculiar excellence is| with Christian charity as their object, publicity 
being essentially a woman’s book — one that and commendation as their aversion ; * nothing 
only a woman could have written. What are could be more objectionable than the notice 
the characteristics of a woman's mind when| that would be attracted to them, ef celera, et 
of the highest order? Truth, grace, and feel-| cetera.’ ‘They met in committee, and quarrelled 
ing. Such are the characteristics, also, of the|every time. ‘he objects intended to benefit 
volumes now before us. An interesting story|by the bazaar were, a benevolent society and 
is made subservient to the developement of|county ophthalmic infirmary. Mrs. Simcox 
character ; and, if we may use the expression, took the chair. At the very first onset, Mrs. 
lighted up by the most playful wit, passing Taggart walked out of the room. She was 
from ‘‘ gay to grave, from lively to severe.” brought back by the united entreaties of her 
The character of Florence, the heroine, is an friends, but matters had not been satisfactorily 
exquisite picture, or rather succession of pic-'composed. ‘ It was very distressing’ to all the 
tures. At first there is the beautiful and! ladies, according to their own account, to be 
clever, but spoiled girl, involved in a love affair | constrained to take one side or another. First, 
— so called by courtesy——partly from idle ro.' they were obliged to differ, and, that necessarv 
mance, partly from that spirit of opposition! preliminary being arranged, Mrs. Simcox and 
which is sure to spring up where there has|her set formed themselves into a committee in 
been no proper authority. There are, however, the tea-room, and Mrs. Taggart in the card- 
the materials of good; and the way in which|room, at the White Hart; a long, windy, blue- 
they are worked up, so as to produce a good panelled apartment, occasionally divided by 
result, is admirably done. The principles are|rickety folding doors, in which every meeting 
awakened and strengthened by affection and|was held, from the bench of magistrates down 
affliction — those feminine touchstones ; and|to ‘ Mathews at Home,’ where a ball one night 
the whole is left like a highly and delicately! was succeeded by Walker’s orrery the next ;— 
finished statue. wax candles one evening, and fumes of tobacco 
The sketch of Lady Annabetta herself is the;the next morning. The belligerent parties 
most powerful thing Mrs. Thomson has yet) being separated, the cause of benevolence began 
done. The fever of jealousy, fretting the mind; to flourish. Now and then, indeed, a scout 
till the mind itself gives way, is fearfully dis-| from Mrs. Simcox’s body-guard would intrude 
tinct and the closing scenes of her husband’s|upon the dignified coterie of Mrs. Taggart ; 
death-bed, and those attendant upon it, are|and occasionally, under the pretext of wanting 
drawn with a terrible reality. But we must|ink, or borrowing paper, a confidential aide-de- 
‘open the leaves and look within,” or rather |camp of Mrs. Taggart was seen curtseying in 





let our readers look, endeavouring not to break 
in upon the narrative, but to give an idea of 
the style and sentiment. 

A Fancy Fair in a Country Town.—“ Feuds 
were at this moment rife in the small town of 
Chatfield. No Guelphs, nor Ghibellines, were 
ever more determined foes than the respective 
adherents of Mrs. Simcox and Mrs. Taggart 
had of late become. Various and intricate 
causes had unhappily, as it was the proper 
thing to say, wrought up these two ladies to 
the point of direct hostility. Mrs. Simcox 
wanted to manage the book society all in her 
own way. Mrs. Taggart was too eager and 
vehement in assuming and carrying on the bu- 
siness of a charitable society, the lady members 
of which had undertaken to make and sell 
various ornamental and useful articles for the 
benefit of the poor generally; a sort of an- 
cestral proceeding to that species of charitable 
chivalry denominated, in our modern days, a 
fancy fair, or bazaar,—more modern under- 
takings, which were just beginning at this 
time to come into vogue, but were not pa- 
tronised at present with that intense enthu- 
siasm with which they have since been carried 
on and encouraged. The ladies of Chatfield, 
who humbly called themselves the Dorcas So- 
ciety, and who had hitherto been contented 
with meeting monthly to cut out calico bed- 
gowns, and prick their fingers to pieces with 





the opposite doorway to Mrs. Simcox, sure to 
be greeted when she came back with —‘* Well, 
Lizzy,’ or Sophy, as it might chance, ‘ how are 
they getting on? Have they much to shew 2?’ 
To do Mrs. Taggart justice, the prospects of 
her division were far more precise than those of 
her philosophic rival. Mrs. Simcox harangued 
better than she worked; and all she contri- 
buted to the stock of saleable things consisted 
in her own impromptus, scribbled in her own 
bad hand, upon note paper, aud sealed —to be 
feloniously vended for two shillings each. 
‘ Well, if this is not picking pockets!’ was 
Mrs. Taggart’s exclamation, when news of these 
performances reached her hostile camp ;—‘ but, 
to be sure, it is all for charity.’ ” 

Beautiful Miniature.“ Florence was indeed 
a being upon whom a wiser and a better father 
than Major De Grey might look with pride. 
Her immature beanty had in it a rare and 
fascinating peculiarity ; her hair—of a pale 
brown, not flaxen, nor yet chestnut, of that 
soft and rare tint which enhances the brilliancy 
of the complexion, while it scarcely casts a 
shadow upon the cheek — hung in ringlets, so 
loose that they almost might be called tresses, 
even to the boddice of her gown. The beauty 
of Florence de Grey, its quality and degree, 
was often, however, the source of dispute to 
common observers. The long, shrewd, and 





penetrating, yet soft and tender eye, half, 





hazel, half gray, required to be lighted up by 
certain feelings before its surpassing power and 
uncommon depth of expression could be esti- 
mated. The eye-brow was long and pencilled, 
but not dark, even though contrasted with a 
forehead,: white, and clear, and high, such as 
may chiefly be traced in English beauties of 
the upper classes. But, if in the eye, that 
speaking feature, even the most partial ob- 
server might allow a somewhat of fire, or even 
severity, to be at times too obvious, the loveli- 
ness, and freshness, and innocence, of the 
mouth and lower part of the face, retrieved 
the defects of a transient, though frequent, 
expression, at this period of Miss De Grey’s 
youth, almost too strong and flashing. There 
was such a play on those youthful lips; such 
sweetness, yet such sarcasm; such merriment, 
yet such sensibility, that real judges of beauty 
—that is to say, good judges of other things, 
persons of cultivated taste, refinement, and 
sense ; for, without these requisites I would 
give little for the estimate which people pre- 
tend to make of beauty —such persons were 
uniformly Jed away, as the saying is, by Flor- 
ence de Grey's face, or, rather, by Florence de 
Grey, with a different face, a different counte. 
nance, every five minutes; for evanescent were 
the smile and the gloom which succeeded each 
other on that beaming face. But how idle is 
description ! for, whilst the impression which 
some countenances make upon the heart and 
imagination is indelible, language refuses its 
aid to the ‘ thoughts that breathe.’ ” 

Differing Delights of a Watering-Place.— 
* Oue day at a watering-place is not only the 
mournful predecessor, but the monotonous pro- 
totype of another. First, the aristocratic visit- 
antis quickly installed into the over-grown hotel ; 
rooms chosen, ladies’ maids and poodles are 
accommodated, imperials unpacked ; the ladies 
dress, and look out of the window upon the 
long, new street, studded with flys—by courtesy 
so called—-and donkey carriages; a solitary 
beau or two may be seen wending his way from 
the billiard-room, or, by signal good fortune, 
you may be cheered by the aspect of an arrival. 
Then a costly, but by no means sumptuous 
dinner is served up—-beef-tea soup, venerable 
fish, and that legitimate loin, or half-loin, of 
mutton, indigenous in all watering - places. 
After dinner, how cheerful! The gentleman 
falls asleep, mamma nods, and the poor young 
lady is left to pass the long evenings the best 
way she can; generally languidly enough, 
without the solace of home interests, and with 
nothing but worsted work to console her. Such 
was, at least, the fate of Florence de Grey. 
Far happier are the merry citizens of some 
solid borough, who turn out for a week’s holi- 
day, bring neither servants nor carriage, are 
under no dominion of the phantom gentility, 
nor enslaved by domestics, leave their horses 
at home, pay, and sit down, with good appe- 
tites, unconscious of the chance of degradation, 
to the crowded public table. £ For L declare,’ 
as remarked Mrs. Bird, who, with a flight of 
Birds, had alighted at Burkenhead, from Shef- 
field, ‘ one might as well be in one’s own par- 
lour with Mr. Bird, as live in one’s own room.’ 
‘Then, at the ‘ Family Hotel,’ all different 
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members of the family are accommodated with 
society to their taste. Mr. Bird meets with a 
friend, with whom he has done business at 
York some ten years ago; is very glad to re- 
new the acquaintance; half talks him into a 
bargain before coffee is announced. For a 
friend, in Mr. Bird’s mind, is a ledger em. 
bodied — his moral qualities all centre in his 
credit, Then the Miss Birds—who come to 
Burkenhead with great expectations, and are 
at first disappointed, can at first see nothing 
that comes up exactly to their ideas, either in 
the natural or physical world — find, after a 
few dinners and a little music in the evening, 
that they made too precipitate a judgment— 
they attract and are attracted—the eye and 
fancy are caught—and they go home at the 
week’s end, having passed the happiest week 
in their lives; whilst their amiable mamma 
has returned with a fresh and consolatory con. 
viction of the extreme delicacy of her own 
health, and the interest with which her case 
has inspired Mrs. Thomson of Hull, Mrs. 
Green of Halifax, and various other matronly 
ladies, arrived at that age when every thing but 
dress and medicine has ceased to afford them 
much interest. For woman, it seems, must 
take up some folly to console her in her pas- 
sage through life; and perhaps I should say 
that, in uncultivated minds, and with unem- 
ployed hands—though with neither of these 
conditions in our sex can the present day be 
reproached —that to such, the least useful. 
most fretful, and most egotistical period of 
existence, is that when, having performed all 
that Providence has allotted to her in the way 
of having and rearing children, she steps into 
confirmed middle age—has less to do than she 
ever before had in her life — nothing progres. 
sive in her own immediate prospects—finds 
that her children can do very well without her ; 
and feels that the days of romance are over 
with the worthy gentleman, her husband.” 

Description of a Statue.—‘* It was that of a 
girl of eighteen or nineteen, softly and negli- 
gently fallen into a slumber, her arms folded 
underneath her face, which, in an attitude in- 
cidental to youth, rested upon them,—a beau- 
tiful exemplification that in the spring of life 
our sleep is easy, and requires not the appli- 
ances and means to boot, which the pillowed 
head of a more troublous period of life renders 
essential. The figure now alluded to, seemed, 
in truth, to press, as of one actually in deep, 
thongh soft repose, the mattrass on which it 
lay extended, the air and sentiment of repose 
pervading every limb, and every muscle cha- 
racterising even the loose and light folds of the 
clinging raiment, and resting upon the placid 
features of the youthful face, which certainly 
resembled that of Florence. There was an in- 
definable languor, not of disease, but of slum. 
brous inanition, perfectly distinct from death, 
upon the brow, the mouth, the rounded and 
placid limbs; and yet so perfect was the illu. 
sion, that a vague impression was imparted to 
the observer, that the sleeper might instantly 
awake, or be aroused to consciousness and 
activity ; so serene, yet so breathing, it seemed; 
so delicate, yet so full of vigour; in short, si 
human was it,—not 

* So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start! for life is wanting there; ’ 
for art had done her utmost, and the inspira- 
tions of genius had almost vivified the cold 
marble.”” 

The Death-beds of a Workhouse.—‘* There 
were seven or eight beds only in this ward; 
and the flower of the infirmary’s unhappy 
tenantry, the youthful and the hopeful, those, 





who loved life, and who were not admonished 
by loss of limb,—or obstruction of muscular 
strength,—-or benighted reason, to give it up 
without reluctance, were here laid ; reason in 
most instances fully spared to them,—spared 
to aggravate the bitterness of separation from 
their humble homes, their consignment to 
strange nurses, and, worst of all, spared to 
them to see hourly some neighbour in misfor- 
tune carried off to that resting-place where 
each in her turn expected to be carried next. 
On one bed lay a mother just entered into the 
infirmary, who had left her children; they 
were ill of the hooping-cough, and their father 
was out at work all day: she was crying 
bitterly, fearful that they would be neglected, 
and in particular that little Johnny, the 
youngest, would not be happy with the strange 
girl, hired at a shilling a week, whom she had 
left to nurse him. Next to her, was a young 
married woman, far advanced in consumption ; 
brought on by cold after her first confinement. 
Her case was hopeless, but not one of imme- 
diate danger, and time was allowed her to pre- 
pare for the last change. To the question, 
tearfully asked by Miss De Grey, whether 
she was resigned to the idea of an early 
death? she answered simply, ‘ that she should 
be, but she had not been married above 
a year, and she had a kind husband, and a 
young infant, whom she was loath to leave,’ 
and a flood of tears brought on a fit of cough- 
ing, so fearful, that the frame of the poor young 
woman was shaken, as a stem ofa frail birchen 
or larch-tree is shaken by the wind; and Flo- 
rence moved on until the dire paroxysm was 
past. The unfortunate occupant of the next 
bed was still younger than any of the former 
objects of heartfelt compassion. She had been 
a dress-maker; and the neat night-cap, under 
which appeared the plaited hair, tied on either 
side of her face with a scrap of pink riband, 
shewed a former attention to the vanities — 
perhaps the sinful vanities, of life. This patient 
was in the last agonies; with her the combat 
was almost over; she was breathing her last, in 
hard gaspings; her blue eyes fixed, but her 
mind still conscious — her fair hand, garnished 
with rings, lay upon the coarse sheets; no one 
knew any thing about her, except her age, nine- 
teen: no friends had been to see her, nor dis- 
tant relatives sent her any token of kindness. 
Her previous life, her, perhaps, lonely suffer- 
ings, first hard work, then sickness, then want. 
might be conjectured, but they were not ascer- 
tained. She was far gone when she came in ; 
the clergyman had not been with her — he was 
expected in a quarter of an hour —‘ but then’ 
—the nurse said, looking at the poor girl, 
‘ her pains will be over.’ ” 

These extracts will shew the great variety of 
talent displayed in this work —there is that 
lively wit, which is so successful in making the 
real stand vividly before us; and there is a deep 
feeling, subdued by high principle; together 
with the power of making both effective in the 
story. The Lady Annabeita is a work that 
must greatly add to Mrs. Thomson's already 
high reputation. 





Wallace; a Historical Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
8vo. pp. 173. London, 1837. Longman 
and Co. 

THERE are but few subjects in Scottish history 

better adapted for dramatic representation than 

the daring exploits of Wallace, and the rude 
but chivalric characters to whom he was op- 
posed. His life resembles the remembrance of 
an appalling aud splendid dream, in which all 
that is golden and glorious is tarnished and 





bedabbled with blood; like the last sunset 
which gilded the vanes of Herculaneum, there 
is something ominous in its decline. He seemed, 
from the outset, to stand like Samson, grasping 
the pillars of the temple, and prepared for the 
death that impended in the avalanche: of his 
own slaughters. Like Crichton, he shot across 
the sky, sudden and startling as a meteor ; and 
scarcely had man time to point out the ter. 
rible track which he had traversed before he 
was gone. 

No marvel, then, that a young mind should, 
eighteen years ago, and in the short space of 
six days, while attempting to grapple with, 
and portray such a character as Wallace (in the 
onward burst of enthusiasm, and all the flush 
and excitement created in the youthful bosom 
while contemplating such a hero), commit 
many faults in composition, which practice, 
and the judgment of maturer years, would 
avoid. One advantage is, however, gained by 
such faults: the composition oftener retains all 
that fire and stirring energy which are wanting 
in the coldly correct and more finished pro- 
duction. The present tragedy contains many 
passages that would bear out our assertion ; 
intermixed, it is true, with dross and rough 
matter, but which, when carefully examined, 
will be found to produce sterling and golden 
poetry. ‘Take the following burst : — 

«« The storm increases, Hark! 
That awful peal might daunt the bravest spirit, 
And sober even madness.” 

The two following lines are also very graphic 
and original :— 

«* When war knocks at the gate, nor waits our coming, 

But bursts the lock, and rudely rushes in.” 

Here, again, is a picture :— 

«« Oh, ’twas a moving scene 
To see each hill and village on its brow 
Smile in the beauteous splendour of the sun— 
As young and old, the matron and the maid, 
The lame, bedridden, and the lisping babe, 
With anxious eyes looked to the field of war! 
While blessing and fond hope, together blending 
In patriot tears, stole silently along 
Their trembling cheeks.” 

Although there are many passages scattered 
over these pages containing great strength and 
beauty, yet, if extracted, they would scarcely 
convey a notion of the power and harmony 
which run through and link the scenes to- 
gether. 

The plot is well sustained. The scene where 
the traitor Lundie offers to lead the English 
commanders by a safe path to the Scottish 
camp is admirably given. ‘The fair Floremma is 
a lovely character, and the meeting between her 
and Wallace, after the battle, teems with pathos 
and poetry. The wavering and conscience- 
stricken Monteith, and the ambitions and 
treacherous Cumming, are vividly drawn, while 
the positions they occupy are strictly and power- 
fully dramatic. ‘The interview between Eliza 
and her father, where she discovers him in the 
English uniform, previous to his betraying Wal- 
lace, is both startling and fine; nor can we re- 
member any modern tragedy better adapted for 
theatrical representation than the one now before 
us, especially if a little care were bestowed on 
the alteration of a few passages. : 

We extract the following beautiful speci- 
men, and leave our readers to decide for 
themselves. 

** (Alarums. Re-enter Wallace bearing Floremma, who is 
wounded by an arrow.) 

Wallace. I hope it is not mortal— 

Here may’st thou rest in safety, and take breath. 

Floremma. | feel a little faint—but twill be over— 
And I shall rest in peace! (Sitting down on a hillock.) 

eal ingly.—Alas what brought thee 
Wane terre rede altcho respect not whom they visit— 
But deal destruction to the fair and brave 

ously ?— 
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Flor. Didst thou not bid me watch, 
And be thy guardian angel ?—Yes! most kindly— 
And I did promise.— 


Wal. Oh, *twas but in thought! 
d not by deed— 
—_ 7 I've watched thee long in thought, 


And wished to prove my fervency by action. 
And Lam happy—though it may not last— 
But while I breathe—I will— 
Wal. Sweet flower of beauty ! 
Oh, droop not thus in hope'’s enamoured bloom, 
‘0 desolate our hearts ! 
. Flor. Where is my brother? 
Wal. Fear not for Graham—his sword exults in battle, 
nd we shall triumph yet. 
. Flor. nthe Ye are betrayed 
By Cumming’s cowardice.—My fears prove true— 
Too true, alas!—but thou would’st not believe me. 
Wal. Weare prepared to meet our fate like men; 
And Heaven can ask no more. 
Flor. Oh, may ye prosper 
Still, in the care of Heaven, and Scotia’s love! 
I could say much—but modesty forbids 
What death would yet allow me. 
Wal. Name not death,— 
Floremma! thou wilt live. 
‘lor. When I am gone, 
Wilt thou tell Graham how his loved sister died ? 
And say she blessed him with her dying breath 
For loving thee !—Oh, wilt thou tell him, Wallace ? 
I would do more for thee !—I know thou wilt— 
Thy tears speak feelingly unto my heart : 
And I could weep in sympathy of soul— 
But—oh, my day weeping is gone by, 
And the long night of sorrow—— 
Wal. Be composed ;— 
And Grahain will come to cheer thee. 
Floremma. 
While thinking of his tenderness to me, 
And dreams of love !—but he will tell thee all! 
And I shall be thy guardian angel still, 
In yonder sphere. I will request that favour, 
Even for thy sake! and Heaven shall grant the boon, 
‘To watch o’er those who shared our earthly love ! 
Oh, ’twill be ecstacy to gaze on thee, 
Beloved of heaven, and idolised by men, 
For virtuous independence to the last, 
Exalting Scotland's glory !”” 


He may weep 





Bibliotheca Cantiana: a Bibliographical Ac- 
count of what has been Published on the His- 
tory, Topography, Antiquities, Customs, and 
Family History of the County of Kent. By 
John Russell Smith. 8vo. pp. 360. London, 
1837, J. R.Smith; Canterbury, Ward; Ro- 
chester, Vidion; Dover, Batchellor; Ashford, 
Elliot; Chatham, Burrill; Maidstone, J. 
Brown, C. Brown; Dartford and Bromley, 
Dunkin; Greenwich, Richardson ; and West- 
erham, George. 

Tuts volume belongs to a class of great utility, 
and requiring much diligent research and at- 
tention in all its parts to render them what they 
ought to be. We congratulate Mr. Smith on the 
performance of his task. His work is a sine 
qua non to every Kentish library ; and one which 
the general historian and antiquary will do well 
to consult. It seems to us to be very accurate 
and complete; and we are sure that it contains 
much curious and valuable information —local, 
biographical, topographical, antiquarian, biblio- 
graphical, statistical, and national. We recom- 
mend it heartily; though it is not in our power 
to convey any particular notion of its merits by 
entering into details or making extracts. 

A single example must suffice to shew his 
manner of treating his subjects. 

« The History of Kent, in Five Parts, containing :—1, 
An exact Topography or Description of the County; 2, 
The Civil History of Kent; 3. The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Kent; 4. The History of the Royal Navy of 
England ; 5, The Natural History of Kent, by John 
Harris, D.D, and F.R.S., Vol. I. folio. London, 1719. 

es Collation. — Title, Dedication, Preface, an Ode by P. 
Motteux, List of Subscribers, &c. 8 leaves. 
Kent,’ pp. 592; Index, Additions, and Emendations, 
Pp. 40; Plates — Portrait of Harris; Map of the County, 
sutrounded with the Arms of the Subscribers, p. 1; View 
of F reston Hall, p. 32; Broome, p. 34; Chilson Manor, 
b 48; Wierton, p. 49; Boughton Court, p. 49; Chart 
cutton, p. 69; Tragnall, p. 72; Chevening, p. 74; High 
sy House, p. 75; Chepsted Place, p, 75; Aldington 

est-Court, p, 98; Smith’s Hall, p, 120; Tutsham Hall, 

| at Goodnestone, p. 182; Mount Morris, p. 156; 

ghtham Court, p. 162; Knowlton, p. 171; the é » 
he Leyburn Castle, p. 172; Leeds Abbey, p. 176; the 

pot P- 192; Beachborough, p. 216; Oxen Heath, p. 235; 
enshurst, p, 236; Plate of Antiquities, p. 248; View of 


* History of 
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Rochester, p. 251; Knole (2 Plates), p. 278; Kippington, 
p- 278; House of Dr. Fuller, Sevenoaks, p. 279; 's 
Court, p. 280; Tunbridge Wells, p. 292; Sundridge 
Place, and Bore Place, p. 305; Ingries, p. 309; Map of 
the Isle of Thanet, p. 313; Mappa Thaneti_ Insule, 
p. 315 ; Waldershare, p. 325; Squerries, p. 329; Pendock, 
p- 330; Deane, p. 335; Reculver Church and Beacons in 
Kent, p. 345 ; Map of Romney Marsh, p. 348; Kits Coty 
House, a Janus’s Head, and Dover Castle, p. 371; also 
three Woodcuts on pp. 89, 218, and 383. 

*« Dr. John Harris was born about 1667, and received 
his education at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
took his degree of B.A. in 1687, and that of Master in 
1691. Having taken orders in the church, he obtained 
considerable preferments. He was first instituted into the 
rectory of Barming, in this county, which he resigned for 
St. Mildred, Bread Street, London ; he had, also, the 
oe vere curacy of Stroud, and a prebend in Rochester 
Cathedral : he wrote a variety of sermons and treatises 
on the mathematics ; a compilation of voyages and travels, 
in two volumes folio; but the work for which he was 
most eminently distinguished, was his ¢ Lexicon Techni- 
cum; or, an Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences,’ 
the first book of its kind published iu this country, and 
from which originated all the other dictionaries of science 
and cyclopedias which have appeared. Though Harris 
was a man of unquestionable abilities and attainments, he 
was charged with culpable imprudence in his conduct ; 
and, notwithstanding the ny erments he enjoyed, was 
generally in distress. He died, Sept. 17, 1719, an absolute 
pauper, at Norton Court, and was buried in Norton 
church at the expense of John Godfrey, Esq., who had 
long been his friend and benefactor. “His ‘ History of 
Kent’ was published shortly after his death, which, though 
he had been engaged on it eight years, contains but few 
alterations from the former descriptions of this county, 
and as few continuations of families, the owners of the 
several manors and estates, concluding with the possessors 
of them in Philpott’s time, 1656. What progress the 
doctor made towards the second volume, which was to 
have contained the history of Rochester Cathedral, an ac- 
count of the eminent persons of the county, the religious 
foundations, and a history of the royal navy, is not known. 
Dying insolvent, his papers came into the hands of 
Edward Goddard, Esq., of Clyffe Pypard, Co. Wilts, who 
had them in 1761. Hasted made every inquiry after them 
when he was writing his history of the county, but gained 
no knowledge of them.—Gough, Rees, Hasted,” 


We shall only subjoin two brief passages ; 
the first on account of its being capable of a 
rather startling double construction; and the 
last as a fair bull. 

‘*A Tear of regret to the memory of Lieut.- 
Col. Shadwell, who was murdered at Wrotham, 
June 1, 1799, by the Rev. William Cole.” 

[N.B. The Colonel was really murdered by 
two deserters, and not by the clergyman, who 
only wrote the “ Tear,” &c.] 

Edward Hasted “ died at the Master's Lodge 
of the Lady Hungerford’s Hospital, Corsham, 
Wilts, at the advanced age of 80, Jan. 14, 1812. 
By Anne, his wife, who died in 1803, Mr. 
Hasted left four sons and two daughters. — 
Gent’s Mag., communicated by Hasted himself.” 

Here we bid our worthy compiler adieu, and 
have merely to request our readers, if they like 
parallels to these facetia, to have the goodness 
to turn to our review of Chelsea Hospital. 





Chelsea Hospital, and its Traditions, &c. 
[Second notice. ] 
In our last No. we described, very briefly, the 
interesting features of this publication. Of the 
Christmas-day tumult at Canterbury, and the 
Maidstone fight, both connected with the rising 
in Kent (1647, &), Mr. Gleig has, as we ob- 
served, made an excellent use for the object he 
had in view; though it was no easy matter to 
equal, still less to exceed, the records extant of 
those transactions in the numerous contem- 
porary tracts* which then supplied the place of 
newspaper intelligence. The most famous of 
Marlborough’s campaigns, the prototypes of 
Wellington’s, are also illustrated with historical 


* Such as ‘* Canterbury Christmas, or a True Relation 
of the Insurrection in Canterbury on Christmas Day, 
with the great Hurt that befel divers Persons thereby ;” 
** The Designs of the Rebels in Kent, at their Rendez- 
vous the day before the a of Maidstone ;” 
** Bloody News from Kent, being a Relation of the Fight 
at Maid: and Roch 3” ** Sad Newes out of Kent, 
&c., in a Letter from Chattum, of the Rising at Mayd- 
stone, &c., and their intentions to Randevouse at Black- 
heath ”— which, if they had done, by the by, the results 
might have been widely different. —dd. L,. G, 








truth as well as peculiar spirit; and Neil 
Campbell’s adventures give life to the Spanish 
war of Peterborough. The story of Catherine 
Welch (which is related to exhibit the wars of 
King William) is a very remarkable one, and 
seems to derive little addition or embellishment 
from the author’s pen. He states that — 

** In the list of old admissions into Chelsea 
Hospital there is one entry which T am bound 
to transcribe, in defiance of the shock which 
its pecular phraseology may give to minds as 
sensitive as my own. It runs thus :—‘ 19th 
Nov, 1717. Stair’s Dragoons: Catherine Welch, 
a fatt jolly breast woman, received several 
wounds in the service, in the habit of a man;— 
from the 19th July, 1717.” The reader will 
easily believe that the perusal of this legend 
excited in me no common desire to discover 
something of the history of the individual to 
whom it referred. I take it for granted that 
a similar feeling is at this moment operating 
with him; and it is, therefore, very satisfactory 
to me that I am in a condition to gratify his 
curiosity. Catherine Cavenaugh, otherwise 
Catherine Welch, otherwise Catherine Davies, 
otherwise Mother Ross, was born in Dublin, 
some time in the year 1667. She was the 
daughter of an honest and industrious couple, 
who earned their livelihood,—the husband by 
managing a malthouse and brewery, the wife 
out of the proceeds of a farm, which in her 
own name she seems to have rented. They do 
not appear to have had any other children than 
Catherine,— at least my authorities make of 
such no mention; and Catherine became, in 
consequence, a prodigious favourite with them. 
It was the height of their ambition to render 
her an accomplished woman, for which purpose 
they sent her to one of the best schools in the 
city. But Kate’s views were in these respects 
at variance with those of her parents. She 
learned to read and write, and to use her 
needle; but in scholastic lore she never ad- 
vanced further. On the contrary, having a 
strong passion for out-of-doors occupations, she 
insisted on residing at the farm, where she 
handled the flail and guided the plough with as 
much dexterity as the best of her mother’s 
labourers. Several instances are recorded of 
her juvenile habits, of which it is unnecessary 
to say more than that they entirely acquit her 
of all undue leaning to the weaknesses, bodily 
and mental, of a woman’s nature. I find, for 
example, that at eighteen she would mount 
astride upon the wildest horse, and leap him, 
without saddle or bridle, over hedge and ditch. 
She had a passion, likewise, for the refined 
amusement which is still, I believe, prosecuted 
at Greenwich Fair, namely, rolling down hill 
in company with a whole troop of persons of 
like tastes and habits. And, as to her personal 
strength and agility, take this as a specimen :— 
When the ceremony of proclaiming James the 
Second was in progress, in 1685, Kate hap- 
pened to be perched on the top of a haystack. 
She was determined to witness the whole af- 
fair; so, making but a single step to the 
ground, she vaulted over a five-bar gate, and 
jostled her way through the crowd, till she 
reached the heralds themselves. I am afraid 
that there is in all this very little thet apper- 
tains to the romantic or the tender; yet was 
Catherine, not without her amiable points, too, 
as will be discovered in the sequel. Whether 
Catherine’s father was a Roman Catholic or a 
Protestant, I have not been able to discover ; 
but in politics he was a sturdy Jacobite; for, 
when James came to Ireland, after his ex- 
pulsion from the English throne, our brewer, 
among others, took up arms in his defence, 
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He sold all his standing corn and other va- 
luable effects,’ says my authority; ‘and with 
that money, and what he had by him, he raised 
a troop of horse, and set out at the head of it 
to join the king’s army.’ And here again his 
daughter, while the process of enlistment was 
going on, exhibited unquestionable symptoms 
of that firmness and intrepidity which were in 
due time to win for her an exalted niche in the 
temple of Fame. Mr.Cavenaugh, more learned 
in the qualities of malt than of horseflesh, 
bought a charger which neither he nor the 
boldest of his troop could ride. Kate took him 
in hand, and soon gave him to the captain as 
pliable and gentle as need be. Nor was this 
all. One day a riot took place at the door of a 
church within which Kate’s mother was en- 
gaged in her devotions; and a party of Jacobite 
soldiers were marched thither, to make pri- 
soners of the congregation. Kate swore to de- 
liver her mother at all events; for which pur- 
pose she armed herself with a spit, and used it 
so effectually that, after running the sergeant 
through the calf of the leg, she burst the 
cordon, and brought off her mother in triumph. 
She had well-nigh been brought into trouble 
for this exploit,— indeed she was some time in 
confinement; but the father’s zeal in the exiled 
monarch’s cause being weighed against the 
daughter’s indiscriminating violence, Kate was 
set at liberty. The author to whom I am 
mainly indebted for these facts has judged it 
’ expedient to mix up his sketch of Catherine’s 
life with an outline of the military operations 
that took place in Ireland during the eventful 
years that immediately succeeded the Revolu- 
tion. It is not my purpose to follow his ex- 
ample in these respects ; for I do not find that 
Catherine took any part in the struggle. On 
the contrary, she appears to have lived quietly 
with her mother at the farm in the country; 
whence she removed, at the termination of the 
war, to Dublin, and became the companion 
and assistant, and eventually the successor, of 
an aunt who kept a public-house not far from 
College Green. Here, then, we find her esta- 
blished in a line of life which may be supposed 
to have accorded well with her singular tem- 
perament and disposition. Yet it must not 
be imagined that Catherine, either as an inn- 
keeper or a breaker-in of fierce horses, was 
wholly insensible to the tender passion. Long 
before her settlement on College Green, she 
had given her heart to a cousin of her own, 
who behaved ill to her. She, accordingly, re- 
nounced his society, and, with her usual firm- 
ness, resisted all his endeavours to reinstate 
himself in her favour; but she did not, on that 
account, lock up for ever the kindly feelings of 
her heart. There was in her own employment 
an insinuating tapster, Richard Welch by 
name, who found in his mistress’s eyes especial 
favour, and who was brought to comprehend 
and take advantage of the good fortune that 
had befallen him, by means illustrative of the 
delicacy of sentiment which formed a striking 
trait in Catherine’s character. Kate sighed 
in private for her amiable drawer, but could 
not, of course, make the first advances. She, 
therefore, commissioned an intimate friend to 
acquaint him with the real nature of his 
ition ; not abruptly or by positive assertion, 
ut quietly, by hints, and insinuations, and all 
those unostentatious but efficient means of 
proceeding in which, I am sure most unjustly, 
women are said to be versed. Now honest 
Welch was slow of comprehension. He could 
not believe at first that ‘ the lot had fallen to 
him on such pleasant ground; indeed, it was 
Det till the kind confidante assured him, ‘ she 


knew almost enough of the matter to promise 
him success,’ that he could be induced to move. 
But he did move at last : and having been ab- 
ruptly rejected, and told * to mind the business 
of the house, and not her, which would better 
become him ;’ lo! his mistress softened in her 
ire. In one word, before the week was out, 
Catherine Cavenaugh had become Mrs. Welch, 
and Mr. Welch, landlord of the ‘ Pig and Bag- 
pipes.’ ”” 

For her subsequent extraordinary career as a 
light-horseman, and acamp suttler, we must be 
content to refer to Mr. Gleig, a taste of whose 
talent for describing it may be enjoyed from 
the sample we have had room to give. The 
taking of Quebec is a more general narrative ; 
and this, with some further accounts of Chelsea 
Hospital, concludes the second volume. 

In the third we are treated with further 
details and accounts of recent improvements, 
admirably written; and then follow a series of 
wild, supernatural traditions, and anecdotes of 
tragical events which have happened in various 
branches of the service. A touch of French 
imprisonment at Verdun, a sketch from Water- 
loo, and the real personal biographies of several 
pensioners, including two or three centenarians, 
and a simple and affecting one of George 
Thornton, who died last year, aged 42, conclude 
the interesting miscellany, of which we regret 
that we can give but so imperfect an idea. Of 
Mr. Gleig’s feeling, however, one short extract 
may suggest a faint notion; he is speaking of 
the funeral of a pensioner, the grave surround- 
ed by his aged comrades :-—‘‘ Therefore, (he 
says) not with the indifference which often 
marks the manner of those whose career has 
been less exposed than his own to difficulties 
and temptations, does the old soldier listen to 
the short and beautiful service which our 
church has appointed to be read at the burial 
of the dead. On the contrary, he feels where 
common men scarcely hear: and from his soul 
comes the Amen which answers to the touching 
petition, in which ‘ we meekly beseech our 
Father to raise us from the death of sin to the 
life of righteousness; so that when we shall 
depart this life we may rest in Him, as our 
hope is this our brother doth.’ ” 

Of the superstitious legends we shall copy 
one as a sample. It is told by a corporal, and 
the scene is the banks of the Niagara near the 
falls :— 

“ There was (he tells) a man in my com- 
pany, by name James Sweetlove, an honest, 
simple-minded, quiet fellow,—a good soldier 


to make a soldier, but altogether deficient in 
the sort of spirit which goes far to carry him 
through whatever difficulties and dangers may 
beset him. Sweetlove was married, and, having 
left his wife and two children in England, 
never ceased, from the hour of his arrival at 
head-quarters, to bewail his hard fate. He 
was exceedingly attached to them ;_ it had well 
nigh broken his heart to abandon them; and 
the constant burden of his song was, that they 
would never meet again. All arguments, all 
jokes, all remonstrances, failed to turn him 
aside out of this melancholy state of feeling. 
* Well, well,’ was his habitual answer, ‘ you 
may say just what you please, but when I 
embraced my wife and little ones on the beach 
at Portsmouth, something whispered in my 
ear, that it was for the last time; and you 
will see whether or not it spoke truly.” Jem 
Sweetlove was on picket with me during the 
night of the 15th. It came to his turn to 
mount sentry by the river's side at midnight, 





too, as far as sobriety and cleanliness contribute | 
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never gay, but as free from oppression as we 
had seen him since he joined us. Well, I 
returned to the picket fire, after planting the 
reliefs, and had sat about half an hour, chat. 
ting, as men are apt to do in such situations 
with their comrades, when a musket-shot from 
the line of sentries caught my ear, and a gene. 
ral alarm was excited. We all stood to our 
arms; but the firing was not repeated, and no 
tumult in the front succeeded it. The officer, 
accordingly, after waiting about ten minutes, 
desired me to ascertain the cause of the shot; 
and taking with mea file of men, I hastened 
to obey his orders, Beginning on the right of 
the line, I ascertained, first from one sentinel 
and then from another, that all was quiet in 
the front, though they too had heard the shot, 
and for a moment had been startled by it. As 
I approached the centre, however, where 
Sweetlove kept post, the intelligence communi- 
cated was more explicit. In a word, it was 
believed that Sweetlove had fired,—but why, 
nobody could tell, for there had been no move. 
ment either on the river or along the opposite 
bank since the relief went round. Forward I 
now pushed, towards Sweetlove’s station. There 
was no moon in the heavens, but the stars were 
out by millions,—and by their light objects 
could be discerned at some little distance. 
Carefully, therefore, I looked abroad, being 
unwilling to censure without reason; yet I 
could see nothing, except the mighty St. Law. 
rence rolling on in its solitude. I was, there. 
fore, ready to discharge a volume of abuse at 
the culprit, when I beheld him make a sudden 
spring towards the river, cast his firelock from 
him, and jump in. ‘ Is the man beside him. 
self!’ cried I, as we ran forward to save him. 
Neither was it an easy matter to accomplish 
that object, for the current was strong and the 
channel deep; and the stream had swept him 
a considerable distance into the rapids ere we 
succeeded in getting hold of his clothes, and 
dragging him to the shore. It was no time to 
find fault when the poor fellow stood before me 
drenched and shivering, and looking as wild as 
a startled hare. I, therefore, contented myself 
by demanding from him, on our way back to 
the picket fire, an explanation of what had 
happened. At first he seemed unwilling to 
give it, but at length said—<‘ It’s all over with 
me, corporal! You have often ridiculed my 
assertions, that I should never see my wife and 
family again, but before many hours pass you 
will change your note. I shall be a dead man 
to-morrow.’ ‘ Pooh, nonsense! Jem,’ cried I, 
‘ this is the old story over again. Why, man, 
your chances are just as good as those of the 
rest of us, only you have no heart ; and more 
die for lack of that than by sword or bayonet. 
Cheer up, cheer up ! and tell us why you fired ?” 
‘It was not I that fired. My piece went off 
in the struggle, but I never touched the trigger.’ 
* What struggle, Jem ? for Heaven's sake don't 
speak in riddles! There was nobody near 
your post when we came up; with whom, 
then, could you struggle?’ ¢ With my 
wife, corporal!’ replied he. ‘ Ay, smile and 
look incredulous, if you choose, but what 
I tell you is a fact; and you yourself will 
admit that it was so, before to-morrow’ sun 
goes down. Listen, then, and you shall hear 
all. You had not left me more than ten mi- 
nutes, when, on making a face-to-the-right for 
the purpose of walking my rounds, I beheld, 
with what feelings you may judge, Margaret 
standing near me. She was very pale, very 
thin, and dressed in a long white wrapper. Her 
hair had broken loose, and was streaming from 


Land he went to his post, not gaily, foy Jem was| beneath her cap: and the expression of her eye’ 
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was so sorrowful and sad, that it went to my 
very heart. For a moment she looked at me in 
silence ; and then her thin white lips moved, 
and she said to me—* Jem, leave this place, or 
it will be too late!’ As I hope to be saved, 
there was no delusion in the case. I heard the 
words as distinctly as I hear my own voice 
now; and I answered them by stating, that I 
neither could nor would desert my post. She 
repeated her entreaty; and, finding that I per- 
sisted in my determination, she seized my fire- 
lock, and strove to wrest it out of my hand. 
In that struggle the piece went off, and then 
Margaret, letting go her hold, drew back from 
me I know not how, for her limbs never turned, 
and her face was still towards me, with an ex- 
pression in her eye of the same deep melan- 
choly which had so much shocked me at the 
first. I gazed after her, when all at once I saw 
her with my two babies in a canoe. She was 
pale as before, but they were as red as my coat, 
—and a horrible red savage sat in the stern, 
and steered her towards the rapids. Margaret 
waved her hand to me, and said —‘ We meet 
to-morrow !’ I saw that they were getting into 
the current; I heard the roar of the waterfall 
below. What could Ido? I cast my firelock 
from me, and sprang into the water to save 
them!’ Sweetlove told his tale with a voice 
and manner so calm and collected, that it was 
impossible to question his own firm belief in the 
reality of the vision. He persisted, too, in his 
belief that he should not survive the morrow, 
and appeared altogether so shaken that it was 
judged expedient not to employ him again as a 
sentry. He, therefore, sat by the fire all night; 
and when daylight came in, we saw that his 
hair had suddenly changed its colour. Five 
hours previously it had been dark brown; now 
it was as gray as that of an old man of ninety. 
But this was not all: the enemy attacked us 
soon afterwards in force, and our pickets were 
driven in, though not till Sweetlove, who be- 
haved like a gallant soldier, had received his 
fatal wound, and fulfilled his destiny. But I 
have not yet done. About six weeks after the 
battle, letters arrived from England, one of 
which gave an account of the decease of Mrs. 
Sweetlove and her children ; the children hav- 
ing sunk under an attack of scarlet fever, and 
the mother dying of a decline. Now, what 
think ye of all this, which is true as I am a 
living man ?” 





it as soon as the muster was over, and hid him- 
self among the berths. It was of no use to 
badger or tease him about his conduct. He 
would neither change it, nor explain the mo- 
tives that swayed him, but answered, always,— 
‘ I have my reasons. Let me alone, and mind 
your own matters.’ At last the Helder point 
was made; the boats hoisted out, and other 
preparations made to land. ‘ Now, then,” said 
we, ‘ Corney, tell us why you were so gloomy 
on board. It’s not like you at all to be out of 
spirits; what ailed you?’ ‘ ’Faith, then, I'll 
tell you, lads,’ answered Corney, ‘ for we’re out 
of the mess now, at all events. ‘The devil, for 
one time, has told a lie, any how, and may-be 
he'll tell more. An ould hag lucked at my 
hand in Tipperary long ago, and said, that 1’d 
die in the wather. Now, I don’t mind dyin’ 
like a man, with the inemy afore me; but to 
be drowned like a blind puppy—I could not 
fancy that at all at all. But there’s the land! 
Hurrah! boys; hurrah! and there’s the 
French rascals a-top of it! Let's charge them ! 
and I'll shew you how !’ Justas Corney spoke, 
our boat ran into a shoal and grounded, about 
# hundred yards from the beach. There was a 
considerable surf running, through which it 
was necessary to wade; and Corney, being the 
first to jump in, took our present adjutant on 
his back,-and began to push towards the sands. 
But before he took three steps a musket-ball 
struck him in the breast, and he fell dead. 
Corney, too, accomplished his destiny, for he 
died in the water, after all. This, then, is one 
of my stories ; now for the other. When the 
same officer of whom I have already spoken 
held a captain’s commission in the Royal Scots, 
he had for a servant one Sam Rogers, a man 
with whom I long lived on terms of great inti- 
macy, and who, as he had received a superior 
education, so was he perfectly free from every 
thing like a tendency to superstition. On the 
morning of the day when we drove in the 
enemy’s pickets inte Flushing, he came to his 
master, and said that he had had a fearful 
dream, and wished to communicate its purport 
to somebody. ‘ What was it, Sam ?’ asked the 
captain ; ‘ let’s haveit. I like to hear dreams 
above all things.’ ‘ You need not talk so 
lightly of the matter, sir,’ replied Sam, ‘ for 
my dream refers to you as well as to others.’ 
‘So much the better, my good fellow,’ cried the 
captain. ‘ Out with it; I’m dying to hear it.’ 


This is succeeded by a sequel, to which we|‘So you shall, then, sir,’ said Sam. ‘I saw, 
have alluded in our notice of the * Bibliotheca | in deep sleep, a dark cloud pass before my eyes, 
Cantiana;’ and, in quoting it, we will shew that! which gradually opened out, and displayed be- 
neither posthumous communications, nor bulls, | hind it a thin fleecy vapour, that floated up 


are confined to the Kentish writer. 


and down for some time. By and by, shapes 


“* Oh, if that be the sort of thing you are in| began to appear on the vapour, and I beheld, 
search of,’ interposes a third veteran, ‘ I can | to my astonishment, the coats of arms of several 


tell my stories, too; both of which may be au- | 


thenticated by reference to an officer who holds | 
rank in this establishment. For, to a certain | 
extent, he was connected with both, and, I} 
dare say, recollects them. The regiment in 
which I served was employed in the expedition | 
to the Helder, in 1799, and part of it took a! 
passage in the ship of war in which the officer 
to whom I have just alluded served, at the time, | 
as a midshipman. Among other individuals; 
embarked, was an Irish drummer, by name | 
Corney Nolan, as brave a fellow as ever drub- | 
bed sheepskin or cracked a joke in the presence | 
of an enemy. It was remarked of Corney, that, 
from the hour of his embarkation at Margate | 
till the boats pushed off for the Dutch coast, he 
never once smiled. Had he been left to him- 
self, he would have kept below during the 
voyage, for he seemed to have the greatest hor- 
Tor of the deck ; indeed, he invariably quitted 





officers, both of the Royals and of other regi- 
ments. They were all marked in characters of 
blood. Below one was marked the word ‘ kill- 
ed ;’ below another, ‘ wounded.’ ‘ And what 
legend might mine bear, Sam ?’ demanded his 
master, still laughing. * You will be wounded, 
sir; but Captain Talbot, of the 5th, will be 
killed, and Lieutenant Wallace of ours like- 
wise. But this is not all. The shields melted 
away, and there came a voice from behind the 
cloud, which said, ‘ You must die also!’ Now, 
sir, so confident am I that I shall not survive 
many hours, that I beg of you to ascertain 
whether every thing that you have committed 
to my care is safe.’ The captain would have 
treated his request with ridicule, but Sam was 
determined ; and he had his own way. The 
property to be accounted for was, indeed, of 
trifling value, for we landed at Flushing in 
the lightest possible order; yet Sam insisted 





upon his master’s taking charge of his-own 
haversack. And it was well that he did so. 
Of the officers whom he named. as.doomed to 
the slaughter, neither escaped. He himself was 
killed early in the battle, and the captain re- 
ceived a wound, of which he still feels the effects, 
and will probably continue to feel them till his 
dying day.—Have not we soldiers, then, just as 
many warnings, both of our own fate, and of 
the fates of our comrades, as seamen ?’ * Pooh, 
pooh !’ exclaims a fourth warrior, ‘ is that all 
that you can tell the gentleman? These are 
but every-day occurrences. But let him read 
this. It is a true copy of a letter that was 
delivered in by the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed, and is yet preserved among the records 
of the Prize Office. Talk of men being fore- » 
warned of their coming deaths! That’s no- 
thing! Read my letter, sir, and ask the chap- 
lain whether it is not a genuine document.’ 
We take the epistle thus handed to us, and find 
what the reader finds below. 


* Copy of a Letter from Sergeant Thomas 
Davis, 76th Regiment, to his Wife. 
* April 15, 1811, Dublin. 

‘My dear dear wife, —I received your 
loving letter in Fermoy. I am very happy to 
hear that you are in good health, and my 
family. Dear Mrs. Davis, I have rote these 
three lines on the Lith instant, but I stop 
my hand until the 24th of April, 1811, until I 
should see how I would pass the bord. I re« 
main in Fermoy hospital for a long time. They 
turn me out uncured. I came on the coach to 
Dublin, having got a very good pass. I thought 
to remain in Dublin untill I would pass the 
bord, untill I would get some money to bring 
me home to my dear family. But when I came 
to Dublin I got worse. There is some prize. 
money coming to me, I hope that you will get 
for my family. Dear wife, I was going to rite 
to you for some money to bring me home, but 
now it is all over. Lord have mercy on me! 
I departed this life on Sunday, about two 
o'clock. Ihad not one shilling to bury me in 
a strange place. You may come to see where 
I am buried, if you chuse. I hope you will 
pray for me. Dear wife, I am no more in this 
world. Ifyou come to Dublin, come to No. 11, 
Duke Street, Dublin. Ihave got a young man 
to rite fur me, by the name of John Garland, I 
bein’ so bad that I could not rite it myself. 
I was in hope of getting my half year’s salary 
on the 24th of this month, and twenty on 
prize-money. No more at present from Thomas 
Davis, sergeant of 76th regiment of foot, Ire. 
land. I remain for ever.’ 

‘Ts this really a genuine letter ?? ask we. 
‘ As genuine as the Bible!’ answers our gal. 
lant friend, with imperturbable gravity ; * and, 
for my part, I think it a great deal more won- 
derful that a man should write to his wife after 
he is dead, than that a dead wife should appear 
to her husband, and tell him that his hours are 
numbered. Don't you think so too, sir?’ ‘ It 
would be hard to decide between them,’ is our 
reply; ‘ but this last has the merit of being 
more uncommon, at all events,’” 

The bull is Mr. Gleig’s own, and at page 
239, vol. ii., where he says : — 

** Accordingly, on the very morning after 
the receipt of this letter, she let her house, gave 
her children, of whom one was dead, in charge 
of her mother, and, disposing of her business, 
at a heavy loss, became free as the air of 
heaven.” 
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The Christmas Library, Vol. I.: Birds and 
Flowers and other Country Things. By 
Mary Howitt. 18mo. pp. 208. London, 
1838. Darton and Clark. 

Tus is the most beautiful little volume that 
we have yet seen; the woodcuts delicious, and 
accompanied by poems as delicious. Mrs. 
Howitt must have had much enjoyment in 
forming this Christmas Library. First, the 
material, the store of future song, had to be 
collected ; and, how many pleasant summer 
walks, and loiterings by the green-wood side, 
must have been conjured up, as their results 
were put into music and poetry! We have so 
many favourites that it is difficult to choose ; 
still, the following justify a choice. 


** The Sea-Gull. 
Oh! the white sea-gull, the wild sea-gull, 
A joyful bird is he, 
As he lies like a cradled thing at rest 
In the arms of a sunny sea! 
The little waves rock to and fro, 
And the white gull lies asleep, 
As the fisher’s bark, with breeze and tide, 
Goes a over the deep. 
The ship, with her fair sails set, goes by, 
And her people stand to note, 
How the sea-gull sits on the rocking waves 
As still as an anchored boat. 
The sea is fresh, the sea is fair, 
And the sky calm overhead, 
And the sea-gull lies on the deep, deep sea, 
Like a king in his royal bed ! 
Oh! the white sea-gull, the bold sea-gull, 
A joyful bird is he, 
Sitting, like a king, in calm repose 
On the breast of the heaving sea! 
The waves = 4 up, the wild wind blows, 
And the gulls together crowd, 
And wheel about, and madly scream 
To the sea that is roaring loud ;— 
And let the sea roar ever so loud, 
And the winds pipe ever so high, 
With a wilder joy the bold sea-gull 
Sendeth forth a wilder cry. 
For the sea-gull he is a daring bird, 
And he loves with the storm to sail; 
To ride in the strength of the billowy sea ; 
And to breast the driving gale! 
The little boat she is tossed about, 
Like a sea-weed to and fro; 
The tall ship reels like a drunken man, 
As the gusty tempests blow. 
But the sea-gull = at the pride of man, 
And sails in a wild delight 
On the tora-up breast of the night-black sea, 
Like a foam-cloud, calm and white. 
The waves may rage, and the winds may roar, 
But he fears not wreck nor need, 
For he rides the sea, in its stormy strength, 
Asa strong man rides his steed! 
Oh! the white sea-gull, the bold sea-gull, 
He makes on the shore his nest, 
And he tries what the inland fields may be ; 
But he loveth the sea the best ! 
And away from land, a thousand leagues 
He goes 'mid surging foam; 
What matter to him is land or shore, 
For the sea is his truest home ! 
And away to the north ’mong ice-rocks stern, 
And among the frozen snow, 
To a sea that is lone and desolate, 
Will the wanton gee go. 
For he careth not for the winter wild, 
Nor those ae Oe chill; 
In the midst of the cold, as on calm, blue seas, 
The sea-gull hath his will! 
And the dead whale lies on the northern shores, 
And the seal, and the sea-horse grim, 
And the death of the great sea-creatures makes 
A full, merry feast for him. 
Oh! the wild sea-gull, the bold sea-gull, 
As he screams in his wheeling flight : 
As he sits on the waves in storm or calin, 
All cometh to him aright! 
All cometh to him as he liketh best, 
Nor any his will gainsay ; 
And he rides on the waves like a bold, young king, 
hat was crowned but yesterday !” 


* The gull, notwithstanding the gorman- 
dising and rather disgusting character given of 
it by Bewick, figures beautifully in his inimi- 
table wood-cuts ; giving the very spirit of wild- 
ness and freshness to his sea-side sketches. The 
gull may occasionally be found far inland, do- 
mesticated in old-fashioned gardens, where it is 
an indulged and amusing habitant, feeding on 
slugs and worms, and becoming thus a useful 
assistant to the gardener. In this state it seems 





entirely to throw off its wild native character, 
and assumes a sort of mock-heroic style, which 
is often quite ludicrous. We have seen one 
strutting about the straight alleys of sucha 
garden, with the most formal, yet conscious air 
imaginable, glancing first on one side, then to 
the other, evidently aware of your notice, yet 
pretending to be busied about his own concerns. 
It was impossible to conceive that this bird, 
walking ‘ in his dignified way,’ upon his two 
stiff little legs, and so full of self-importance, 
had ever been a free, wild, winged creature, 
wheeling about and screaming in the storm, or 
riding gracefully upon the sunshiny waters. His 
nature had undergone a land-change; he was 
transformed into the patron of poodles, and the 
condescending companion of an old black cat. 
With these creatures, belonging to the same 
place, he was on very friendly terms, maintain- 
ing, nevertheless, an air of superiority over 
them, which they permitted, either out of pure 
good-nature, or because their simplicity was 
imposed upon. They were all frequently fed 
from the same plate, but the quadrupeds never 
presumed to put in their nose till the gull was 
satisfied ; and to his credit it may be told, that 
he was not insatiable, although a reasonably 
voracious bird on ordinary occasions. We saw 
last summer, also, a gull well known to northern 
tourists, which for twenty years has inhabited 
one of the inner green-courts at Aluwick Castle, 
and has outlived two or three companions. It is 
an interesting bird, of a venerable appearance ; 
but, as it has been described in books, more need 
not be said of it. In one of the towers of this 
same castle, also, we were shewn a pair of per- 
fect bird-skeletons, under a glass shade, the 
history of which is mysterious. They are the 
skeletons of a pair of jackdaws, which had built 
in one of the upper towers of the castle, and had 
been found in their present state, apparently 
nestled together. From the account given us by 
the porter, an intelligent old man, they appeared 
not to have been discovered in any confined 
place, where they might have died from starva- 
tion, but by their own tower, on the open roof, 
as if they had been death-stricken side by side.” 
‘*« The Hedgehog. 
Thou poor little English porcupine, 
What a harassed and weary life is thine! 


And thou art a creature meek and mild, 
That wouldst not harm a sleeping child. 
Thou scarce can’st stir from thy tree-root, 
But thy foes are up in hot pursuit; 

Thou might’st be an asp or horned snake, 
‘Thou poor little martyr of the brake ! 


Thou scarce canst put out that nose of thine; 
Thou canst not shew a single spine, 
But the urchin rabble are in a rout, 
With terrier curs to hunt thee out. 
The poor hedgehog ! one would think he knew 
His foes so many, his friends so few, 
* For when he comes out, he’s in a fright, 
And hurries again to be out of sight. 
How unkind the world must seem to him, 
Living under the thicket dusk and dim, 
And getting his living among the roots, 
Of the insects small, and dry hedge-fruits. 
How hard it must be, to be kicked about, 
If ae ores his prickly back peep out ; 
To be all his days misunderstood, 
When he could not harm us if he would ! 
He’s an innocent thing living under the blame 
That he merits not, of an evil name ; 
He is weak and small—and all he needs 
Lies under the hedge among the weeds. 
He robs not man of rest or food, 
And all that he asks is quietude 3 
‘To be left by him, as a worthless stone, 
Under the dry hedge-bank alone. 
Oh, poor little English porcupine, 
What a troubled and weary life is thine! 
I would that my pity thy foes could quell, 
For thou art ill-used, and meanest well, 
«* The Sunshine. 
I love the sunshine every where,— 
In wood, and field, and glen; 
1 love it in the busy haunts 
Of town-imprisoned men. 





I love it when it streameth in 
The humble cottage door. 
And casts the chequered casement shade 
Upon the red brick floor. 
I love it where the children lie 
Deep in the clovery grass, 
To watch among the twining roots 
The gold-green beetles pass. 
I love it on the breezy sea, 
To glance on sail and oar, 
While the great waves, like molten glass, 
Come leaping to the shore, 
I love it on the mountain-tops, 
Where lies the thawless snow, 
And half a kingdom, bathed in light, 
Lies stretching out below. 
And when it shines in forest-glades, 
Hidden, and green, and cool, 
Through mossy rouge and veined leaves, 
How is it beautiful! 
How beautiful on little streams, 
When sun and shade at play, 
Make silvery meshes, while the brook 
Goes singing on its way ! 
How beautiful, where dragon-flies 
Are wondrous to behold, 
With rainbow wings of gauzy pearl, 
And bodies blue and gold! 
How beautiful, on harvest slopes, 
To see the sunshine lie; 
Or on the paler reaped fields, 
Where yellow shocks stand high ! 
Oh, yes! I love the sunshine! 
Like kindness or like mirth, 
Upon a human countenance, 
Is sunshine on the earth 
Upon the carth; upon the sea; 
And through the crystal air, 
On piled-up clouds; the gracious sun 
Is glorious every where!” 
Again we warmly commend this delightful 
little volume. 





Hervé’s Residence, §c. 

[Second notice,: conclusion. } 
WE left off with Mr. Hervé’s arrival at Con- 
stantinople, and promised his sketch of the 
sultan, as a pair with the portrait of Otho. 
Here it is. 

** T had (says the artist) a good view of him 
as he rode there and back. His countenance is 
not so fine as many of the aristocratic Turks ; 
his nose is straight to the tip, then it swells out, 
and has a coarse red appearance, seeming to 
tell a Bacchanalian tale; his beard is black; 
his eyes are not fine, and have a sort of dizzy 
look ; his stature is about the middle height, 
and he is not so corpulent as most of his mi- 
nisters. He has much personal vanity. An 
Armenian, who has taken many miniatures of 
him, shewed me one which I did not find like 
him, observing, that he had given him a regu- 
larly straight nose, quite in the Grecian style. 
The artist replied, that he was conscious of 
that; but that the sultan wished it so, as he 
did not like the knubble at the tip, which totally 
spoiled the symmetry of that prominent feature. 
The painter also informed me that the extreme 
blackness of the grand signior’s beard pro- 
ceeded from his dyeing it; and he would not 
permit sundry red spots in the miniature, which 
in his own face were rather conspicuous. He 
was born in July 1784, but certainly has not 
the appearance of being near so old as he really 
is. His mother was French, and celebrated for 
her extreme beauty ; she was taken, when very 
young, on her passage from one of the French 
colonies, by an Algerine corsair, and ultimately 
sold to the father of Mahmoud ; she took great 
pains with his education, and succeeded, in 
some degree, in softening the natural ferocity 
of his temper ; hence he is generally admitted 
to be less cruel than his predecessors. He is 
well known for having departed from many of 
the prejudices attached to the Mahomedan re- 
ligion, and in none more conspicuously than his 
extreme devotion to the juice of the grape. At 
present, he interferes but little with the affairs 
of. state, being rather of an indolent habit. 
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Most of those European ameliorations, attri-|deeper than I ever before saw in any human 
buted to his suggestions, which have been re-|being. They had no clothing, except such as 
cently introduced into his dominions, having | decency demanded. To the waist, they were 
been principally effected iy the Cag ea jgenerally age : _ ~ ee sun's — 
whilst those which regard the navy have been) were shining on their bare shoulders, when 
chiefly at the instigation of Tahir Pacha, the|men, who had clothes to repel the intensity of 
present capitan pacha, or high admiral. Mah-| the heat, were carrying umbrellas in the streets. 
moud the second has been accused of many of! What, then, must have been the endurance of 
those enormities which mostly deform the ute. ane — ga 5 eae on inquiry, 
graphy of sultans, as having his brother mur-| that they were mostly urds, or natives of 
dered, as also two of his females who were/Kourdisthan, a district that has always been 
pregnant, in order to prevent any possibility of| rebelling against the Turkish government ; 
future aspirants to his throne. Some havejand the poor wretches, doomed to drag on a 
even stated that he caused the death of his| living death in the bagnio, were peasants who 
eldest son, with a variety of other crimes; but| were compelled to follow their chiefs to the 
his partisans (even amongst the Franks) deny field, when they have rebelled against the 
the truth of these accusations ; moderate men | porte, and having been taken prisoners, they 
doubt them; whilst his enemies confidently |know not whether their incarceration be for 
proclaim them; and an author is too apt to/life, or for what period. Sometimes a number 
take the report of that coterie into which his|of them are taken out at night and thrown 
introductions have mostly thrown him. When | into the Bosphorus: and these poor fellows, 
I saw the sultan, he was accompanied by his|who come from a far distant country, even 
—_ and sage officers of wr — | when “ at eee _e ~ anon of os 
"hey were some of them very good looking as ing to their homes ; therefore death in battle 
to features, but were mostly fat and short ; the! would be comparative happiness to that of being 
best-looking amongst them was his son-in-law ;|made a prisoner. | suppose they are not per- 
but, from Avg mp —— we no pe — openly to heg of a a Anage 
costume, they have no longer that dignified ap-| silent signs to me for money, but had the ap- 
pearance which they once had when clad in that | pearance of doing it in a concealed manner.” 
garb which was so thoroughly in keeping i Tahir Pacha, we are told, was a great ama- 
the peculiar cast of their countenances. There | teur of corporeal punishment. Mr. H. says— 
were some men who walked in the procession} ‘ Whilst I was at Constantinople, all the 
whose feathers were as high nearly as the first captains of the ships of the line received, with 
floor = I —_ could pone anes the ae < by his — a ae 
any thing so tremendous in the shape of ajtinado. In another instance, when the flee 
plume. The most interesting objects of the! was performing certain evolutions before the 
whole concern were the horses, twelve of which | sultan, one ship, which was American built, 
were led, being the choicest specimens of the | sailed much swifter than the rest, and passed 
sultan’s stud. They were so richly capari- | that of Tahir: whereupon he went on board 
soned, that it was impossible to conceive any the offending vessel with a great stick, and 
thing more splendid ; the housings of the saddle | immediately knocked down. the captain, and 
had on each side an ornamental trophy, en. | cudgelled him as long as he could stand over 
tirely composed of diamonds and precious stones. him. This abrupt manner of correcting an 
= the — ——— x byes Tr ye officer for ~, Semen Se, or for “ 
arger than a man’s hand, the value must be | remissness of those under their orders, was no 
immense. The borderings are also formed of | uncommon. Formerly, the Turks considered 
jewels, worked in various patterns. The ani-| that they had the privilege of compelling a 
mals were Arabians, of the finest race, and as| Christian to sweep the street before them; and, 
— ~ their "peered = — as if, oe _ jar age low Fae - - 
they had been selected as models of their species; | broom into the hands of one of the first English 
I therefore must say that the qudviadi, in| merchants in Constantinople, who, highly in- 
their exterior, had much the advantage over | dignant, went immediately and complained to 
the bipeds.”” | the sultan, by whose orders the minister of po- 
The description of the principal prison, or|lice was instantly sent for. The moment he 
bagnio, is one of the most striking in the work ;| entered he was floored by two men with clubs; 
we quote a portion of its appalling details. jand would certainly have been despatched, had 
‘** Imagine human beings of a pale greenish! not the merchant interfered, and entreated 
yellow colour, then conceive a skeleton, with aj that the chastisement might cease. When the 
skin the thickness of parchment stretched over| sultan observed, ‘Ah! that is the way you 
it, the bones being as visible as if there was no| Franks yen behave: you ome to me and 
covering drawn over them. ‘The total listless-; make a complaint, then when I attempt to 
ness of expression, as I regarded them, struck | award the punishment that is merited, you al- 
me most forcibly, whilst standing and contem-| ways interfere to prevent it.’ * But,’ said the 
plating what man could be brought to, by a}merchant, ‘the minister Was not present ; 
privation of every nourishment, save that which | therefore, how could he help it?’ * True,’ re- 
Was just requisite to keep bone and skin hang- plied the sultan ; * but he ought to have pre- 
ing together. 1 he wretched victims, for one | served the police of the capital in such a state, 
justant, cast their dying-looking eyes upon me, | that so flagrant an outrage could not have oc- 
then let them fall on their tedious work, scarcely |curred. Had those who were under his com- 
appearing to notice what passed before them.|mand been at their proper stations, some one 
They were picking pieces of rope, or something | would have been within call, and, at the mo- 
of that sort, which was the labour assigned ment, would have punished the delinquents :’ 
them. Their countenances had but one ex-! adding, that it was the practice of a porte, 
pression—a settled sadness, a feeble despair,/when any thing did not work well in any 
which left not sufficient energy to move the} branch of the legislature, to punish the heads 
head from its fixed sunken position, which re-| of the department, leaving them to chastise the 
mained unmoved, even though the eye was, underlings. A friend of mine met with a still 
perchance, uplifted. From their extreme thin-| more extraordinary instance of the roughest 
ness, the cheek-bone was remarkably promi- discipline being inflicted on persons, without 
nent; and the cavity which contained the eyes|any knowledge whatever that they were the 
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offenders of whom complaints were made. He 
was travelling in Egypt, and passing through a 
village, had some stones thrown at him by some 
youths, one of which hit him. He complained 
of this to Ibrahim Pacha, who immediately or- 
dered four young men of the village to be~ 
flogged,—no matter whether they were the 
persons who had done wrong or not,— because, 
he contended, his object was to prevent the re- 
currence of such a circumstance. ‘ And now,’ 
added he, ‘ when the inhabitants of that village 
find that any one of them is liable to be flogged 
for an outrage on a stranger, they will always, 
one and all, exert themselves to prevent any 
one that might pass through being insulted, 
for their own sakes.’ Ibrahim further ob- 
served, * that he should consider it highly in- 
jurious to his country, were it stated in the 
English papers that travellers had stones 
thrown at them with impunity, when passing 
through the villages in Egypt, as it might give 
the British people a very bad opinion of the ad- 
ministration of the laws in our nation.’ ” 

We are not very sure whether this is or is 
not the better way of repressing crime. Certes, 
it would prevent many idlers from looking on, 
and encouraging it. But we must now hasten 
to a conclusion. In company with a Genoese, 
of the name of Castelli, our countryman tra. 
velled on horseback to Belgrade, by Adrianople, 
and across the Balkan. Of their adventures, 
there is not much to remain on the memory ; 
but we pick out a variety or two. 

At Adrianople, ‘ after having taken leave of 
the pacha, we went to see his stud, consisting 
of about a hundred and fifty horses; some 
amongst them were most beautiful creatures : 
all the finest were Arabians: the greater num- 
ber were for the saddle; but some were for his 
carriages. One of his horses the pacha had 
mentioned to us, as being a great favourite, 
though now twenty years of age, and would 
take a pinch of snuff and smoke a pipe. We 
saw this extraordinary animal: it was a fine 
milk-white steed; and witnessed its taking the 
pinch of snuff, or rather the receiving it, as 
the man put it in one nostril, it immediately 
turned up the other for some more, at the 
same time, by whinnying, expressing its satis- 
faction. 4 ad ™ 

‘* The next day we found Tartar Bazarjik 
to be a town of more importance than we had 
imagined. As we advanced, our anxiety to 
mount the far-famed Balkan increased: how- 
ever, we yet had several halts to make before 
the ascent was to take place. They have a 
singular custom in this part of the world, after 
you arrive and have dismounted, they walk 
the horses slowly round a circle for about 
ten minutes before they put them in the 
stable: doubtless the motive is to cool the 
cattle gradually.” [To be sure it is: and 
done at every hostelry throughout England and 
Scotland]. 

The quarantine at Semlin was annoying 
enough, and in the transit thence through 
Hungary to Vienna, Mr. Hervé observes, that 
all the lower orders proved themselves to be 
cheats and liars. But the writer says, not- 
withstanding their impositions, ‘* I really must 
give the reader an idea of the ridiculously 
cheap charges which were made for our bed 
and board at Neussatz. We had, on arriving, 
breakfast of eggs, coffee, and bread and butter ; 
we had a tolerable dinner of several dishes, with 
wine of the country, and dessert ; in the even- 
ing we had tea, and breakfast again the next 
morning ; and our whole bill only amounted to 
three francs and a half, making the proper 
calculation from florins into French money. 
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At OuF fifst starting, the country was pleasant, 
and had a social air, but we often had to tra- 
verse the most uninteresting and uncultivated 

lains. We were always delighted to see a 
village, as the aspect was ever cheerful. The 
first stoppage we made was at the driver’s own 
cottage, which had a very comfortable air, and 
his crops around it bespoke plenty. We certainly 
liad four stout horses, who appeared capable of 
pulling us through, but we sometimes found the 
roads more than a match for their strength. 
We met numbers of the country people: the 
costume of the men was most singular, consist- 
ing of an immense coat reaching nearly to their 
heels, made of sheepskins ; and in wet weather 
they wear the wool side outwards, which has a 
most rough and savage appearance, and makes 
them look like wild beasts. When it does not 
rain, or threaten to do so, they wear the skin 
side of their coats for the exterior, and they 
have them very curiously worked, by having 
little bits of different coloured leather let in, so 
as to represent flowers. On their heads they 
wear a large round hat, with a tremendous 
brim, which is turned up all round, and holds 
the water like a dish; so that I have seen them 
in hard rains, every ten minutes take off their 
hat to empty it of its accumulation of water. 
They all wear large Hessian boots, their hair 
very long, and mustachios: their heads always 
put me in mind of the pictures of Oliver Crom- 
well. Some of the women looked to me exactly 
like our own village girls, —cotton gowns, and 
caps, appearing to be worn much in the same 
way as in England ; others had jackets trim- 
med with fur,—appearing more foreign and 
picturesque. Many of the females also wear 
Hessian boots: I observed that they very often 
had pretty features, appeared active, and had 
rather a lively expression.” 

The obverse is thus painted :—‘* Through 
masses of mud, we again resumed our journey, 
and were much astonished at the extreme 
indelicacy of the women, who, as they waded 
through the dirt, took up their clothes to such 
a degree of indecency, that I am sure the com- 
mionest London prostitutes would not have had 
the audacity to have done. I was sitting in 
front of the wagon next the driver, when I 
first observed one of these shameless creatures ; 
much surprised, [ turned to him, expecting to 
see in his countenance and manner an equal 
astonishment, but found that he took no notice ; 
and afterwards I perceived that it was the 
custom of the country, and that all the women 
of the lower class, old and young, seemed 
equally dead to any feeling of shame or mo- 
desty. At all the inns we stopped at, the 
extreme forwardness of the females was con- 
Spicuously remarkable. ‘Travellers really see 
such extraordinary things, that when they 
record what they have seen, their assertions 
are received with such a smile of incredulity, 
that one is almost afraid to relate what one has 
actually met with, as no man likes to have his 
word doubted. I, therefore, laid violent hands 
upon Castelli, bidding him look at, and well 
examine a cross of a most singular appearance, 
which, on close inspection, we found to be in- 
tended for our Saviour, with a glory round his 
head ; but they had actually dressed him in the 
costume of the present day, in buckskin 
breeches, and jockey boots. Had I not had 
ocular demonstration of such an absurdity, 1 
could not have believed it.” 

Before quitting our work, we must express 
our opinion, that Mr. Hervé is very unlucky, 
and is often vulgar when he attempts to be very 
facetious. What he means by ‘ besifflicating 
smile,”’ we.cannot guess, and possibly the fol- 








lowing bits will not be thought more intelli- 
gible or amusing : — 

“ [ well remember seeing the king most 
closely watched during the progress of his rais- 
ing a cup of tea to his royal lips, by two vigilant 
observers, who waited impatiently the moment 
when the cup should be empty, that they 
might fly to the aid of their monarch, and dis- 
burden him of the vacant vessel. These 
aspirants for royal favour, were situated at 
opposite sides of the room, and unfortunately 
made a rush at the same instant, whereby they 
came most violently in contact, within a few 
inches of their sovereign. Now each of these 
gentlemen had a proboscis so far exceeding the 
usual proportions, that when their two faces 
struck together, the concussion was audible ; 
the king advanced a few paces to ascertain the 
extent of the damage; a powerful sensation 
was excited throughout the assembly, until it 
was ascertained that one of the victims had 
sustained but little injury. The other, how- 
ever, whose nasal charms appeared to be of a 
more tender and susceptible nature, bled most 
copiously, whilst I could not resist congratulat- 
ing him on his good fortune, in thus having 
had an opportunity of shedding his blood in 
the service of his monarch. At first he half 
thanked me for my condolence, but observing 
some of the bystanders inclining to smile, he 
looked at me with a sort of expression, which 
seemed to indicate he would rather -I had held 
my tongue. ™ 9 se 

“ Yet I was much better off than a friend of 
mine, who arrived at Epidaurus at another 
period, and was not so fortunate as to be con- 
ducted, as I was, to the best inn in the place, 
but was ushered into one considerably inferior, 
where they had not even the aforesaid shop- 
board ; consequently, his mattrass was laid on 
the floor, which was, as usual, the unspoiled 
earth; but, having observed that there was a 
great pig, which appeared to have the run of 
the house, he began to entertain sundry sus- 
picions that the pig would be walking upon 
him in the night, whilst he might be asleep, 
and communicated his apprehensions to his 
landlord and landlady, who assured him that 
the pig never went into that corner where his 
mattrass was laid. My friend, however, could 
not understand why that spot should be more 
respected than the rest by this ambulating 
swine, and retired to his pillow, very sceptical 
on the subject, his doubts and fears, for a long 
time, keeping him awake. At length, fatigue 
and drowsiness operating upon him, he sank 
into the arms of Morpheus. How long he had 
remained in that delicious state of unconscious- 
ness is hard to say, when he was disturbed by a 
tremendous pressure on his cheek ; and natu- 
rally turning his head, the pig’s foot (for it 
was the pig’s self that pressed) slipped into his 
mouth, being well charged with an accumula- 
tion of mud and filth, colleeted in its nocturnal 
promenades. My unfortunate friend sprung on 
his feet, spitting and spluttering, endeavouring, 
to clear his mouth of its unwelcome contents ; 
at the same time, with stentorian voice, voci- 
ferating an anathema against the accursed hut 
and its inmates, he rushed into the air, and 
sought a brook that ‘ babbled by,’ and there 
performed an ablution which had become 
highly necessary.” 

An indelicacy, pages 165-6, vol. i. forbids 
repetition; and another, page 390, about un 
piccolo piccolo, one would hardly think worth 
robbing Joe Miller of. 

But enough of these sillinesses: and we 
conclude that, though there is little to be 
learned from these volumes respecting Greece 





NE - er 
or Turkey, there is that sort of entertainment 
which we have indicated for anecdote and 
gossipmongers. 








ROOKWOOD. 

THE great popularity of this highwayman. 
hero has, we observe, already brought his ad- 
ventures, by Ainsworth, to a fifth edition, and 
to the still more popular form of one (No. 60) 
of Bentley's standard novels. The frontis- 
piece and vignette, by Cawse and Greatbatch, 
do credit to both artists and to their subjects; 
but we can only adopt a quotation from the 
preface to this revised, corrected, illustrated, 
and noted copy of the life of a long-time-ago 
corrected and noted robber. 

** The ride to York,” says the author, “a 
portion of the work which appears to have en. 
joyed the greatest share of favour, cost me the 
least time and the least trouble in execution. 
It was written in as few hours as the eques- 
trian feat described took in its accomplishment. 
My pen galloped over the leaves with unwonted 
ease, and with unwonted celerity. So tho- 
roughly did I identify myself with the flying 
highwayman, that, once started, I found it im- 
possible to halt. Animated by kindred enthu- 
siasm, I cleared every obstacle in my path with 
as much facility as Turpin disposed of the im- 
pediments that beset his flight. In his com- 
pany, I mounted the hill-side, dashed through 
the bustling village, swept over the desolate 
heath, threaded the silent street, plunged into 
the eddying stream, and kept an onward course, 
without pause, without hinderance, without 
fatigue. With him I shouted, sang, laughed, 
exulted, wept. The whole panorama of the 
country between London and York seemed to 
pass before me; and, as I had not, at that 
time, travelled along the Great North Road, 
I was surprised, upon verifying my descrip- 
tions (which I did before the appearance of the 
work) to find them tolerably accurate. The 
pains of authorship are great ; but its plea- 
sures, when they occur, are greater. And 
among the latter, I may instance the compo- 
sition of this ‘ ride to York.’ It is curious 
that, besides Turpin, there are two other 
claimants to the distinction of this remarkable 
achievement, and equally curious that both 
these claimants should be brothers of the blade. 
The first of these, Will Nevison, was a noted 
highwayman, who flourished in Charles the 
Second’s time, and feigning death, during the 
prevalence of the plague, was carried out of 
the castle at York by his confederates, and 
subsequently rode, it is stated, from that city 
to London in a single day. Nevison’s irons 
(if I remember rightly) form part of an inter- 
esting collection of knives, saws, pistols, hat- 
chets, bludgeons, daggers, stakes, and other 
blood-stained implements of destruction, ex- 
hibited by the York gaoler, who, by the by, is 
a great stickler for Will’s equestrian repu- 
tation, and contends that Turpin has robbed 
him of his laurels in this particular matter 
of * the ride.’ With becoming deference, 
however, to the opinion of this well-informed 
gentleman, I would venture to state that I 
can discover no record of such an exploit 
in the meagre accounts of his hero; nor is 
there any allusion to. any such perform- 
ance, accomplished by any person whatever, 
that I can meet with, earlier than 1758. In 
the ‘ Narrative of the Life and surprising Rob- 
beries and Adventures of William Page,’ pub- 
lished in that year, the ensuing passage occurs. 
‘ One instance,’ says the historian, referring to 
an attempt, on the part of Page, to prove an 
alibi, ‘I myself remember, which happened 
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upwards of thirty years ago. This was Harris, 
the famous highwayman, who robbed on the 
black mare. He committed a robbery in the 
morning, in Surrey, on a gentleman who knew 
him perfectly well; and, therefore, Harris rode 
for it with such speed, trusting to the goodness 
of his mare, that in the evening, about sunset, 
he appeared on the Bowling Green at York, 
and, pulling out his watch, shewed it to the 
gentlemen present. But, notwithstanding this 
prodigious performance ; namely, the riding | 
one hundred and ninety-four miles in one day, 
80 positive was the evidence against him, that 
he was convicted upon it. The old Duke of 
Richmond, as I remember, was so charmed 
with the vastness of the performance, and the 
bravery of the man, that he interceded for his | 
life, and obtained it, on condition that Harris 
,would give him his word and honour never to 
be guilty of the like offence again. Harris 
gave him his faith that he would not, and was | 
as good as his word. He immediately set up | 
a fencing-school ; and afterwards married a} 
woman of fortune at Steyring, in Sussex, | 
where he lived in reputation till his death.’ | 
This is, unquestionably, a curious story ; and | 
if Harris be not an alias of Turpin, I can| 
scarcely tell what to make of it. Here we have | 
the ‘ black mare,’ the ‘ ride to York in a single | 
day,’ and the incident of the ‘ watch shewn to 
the gentlemen on the bowling-green,’ told of 
Turpin at Hough. It is quite certain, that in 
all the records of crime to which I have had 
access, no memoir of any highwayman of no- 
toriety, rejoicing in the aristocratic name of 
Harris, is to be found. It is equally certain, 
that before Turpin’s day, the question of such a 
‘ ride’ had never been mooted ; and it is highly 
probable that Page’s biographer, partially in- 
formed upon the subject, may have substituted 
one name for another, and related a traditional 
anecdote of Turpin, with some trifling embel- 
lishments of his own. The date referred to 
(1728) coincides with the supposed period of 
Turpin’s exploit. Be this as it may—and it 
is impossible to settle so important and so per- 
plexing a point, if the ride in question was 
actually performed by Nevison, Harris, or 
Turpin (no matter which of the three)—it is 
a feat unrivalled in the annals of the sporting 
world ; and such as Mr. Osbaldeston, or any 
other ‘ crack rider* of our time, would vainly 
Strive to emulate. It could only have been 
undertaken, only have been executed, by a 
highwayman !”” 

Apropos of extraordinary feats of horses, we 
heard an instance the other day, which, though 
we (having seen the horses after the feat) can 
vouch for the truth of the fact, greatly sur- 
prised us. A gentleman had related the per- 
formance of an extraordinary pony which 
was driven twenty miles within the hour; and 
others referred to the famous wager won by the 
late duke of Queensbury, when they were all 
vclipsed by an individual, who asserted that he 
had witnessed a pair of horses, on the very day 
preceding, with a carriage, certainly a light 
carriage, go the unexampled distance of ninety 
miles in three successive hours! The state- 
ment was more than questioned ; and, like 
most of such cases, ended in a bet, which the 
assertor won. This was only a fortnight ago. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Squire. By the Author of the ‘* Heiress,” 
a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1837. 
Bentley. 

THERE is nothing in these pages that calls for 

criticism. The story is pleasantly told enough, 

but full of those improbabilities, dangers, and 





discoveries, which have long formed the staple of 

circulating commodities. ‘The character of the 

Squire, rough but kind, hasty yet well meaning, 

is natural and well drawn. 

Stirring Stanzas on Her Most Gracious 
Majesty’s Invitation to the City. By Daniel 
Dump, Esq., Deputy of Dowgate. Pp. 37. 
London, 1837. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A PUNNING piece of waggery on the approach. 

ing festival, and an amusing squib enough, 

without ill-nature or personality. 

Yarrell’s History of British Birds, Part III. 
London, 1837. Von Voorst. 
Havin in this part concluded the group of 
Falconide, our very able naturalist proceeds to 
that of the Strigide, and begins with the Eagle 
Owl, the figure of which, by the by, seems to us 
to be rather short and squab, though certes 
these (in our eyes) handsome birds can ruffle 
out their plumage wonderfully. The sense of 
hearing in the owl is very acute, and they are 
usually divided into the tufted and the smooth 
headed, the former having two tufts of feathers, 
or ears, to grace their whimsically sagacious 
countenances. The scops-eared, long-eared, 
short-eared, the white or barn owl, the tawny, 
the snowy, the hawk, and the little owl, are 

also well engraved and well described. 

The History of the French Revolution, No. I., by M. A. 
Thiers. 8vo. (London, Bentley.) —This is a very cheap 
and neat edition of M. Thiers’ celebrated History of the 
French Revolution. The character of the work is too 
well known for comment; and the Number before us, 
is ornamented with characteristic embellishments, 

Cabinet Cyclopedia: History of England, Vol. VII. 12mo. 
pp. 384. (London, Longman and Co.) —Shewing the 
same industry in collecting material as its predecessors; 
but not calling by any originality for careful criticism. 














ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
TuursDay evening, Dr. Macreight, V.P. in 
the chair.— The routine business being gone 
through, Dr. Bossey read part of a paper, ‘On 
the Plants which have been observed to pro- 
duce the Ergot.’ The parasitic fungi have an 
especial claim to the attention of the botanist, 
the agriculturist, and the medical practitioner, 
from the remarkable effects which they pro- 
duce on the growth and developement of the 
plants to which they are attached; from the 
influence they exert on the quantity, quality, 
and value of crops; and as being the source of 
a@ most potent and useful medicine, and the 
cause ofa fearful and fatal disease. The species 
treated of were, first, the Uvedo segetwm, the 
dust, brand, smut, or burnt-corn of the farmer. 
The genus Uredo consists of pulverulent para- 
sitic fungi, developed beneath the epidermis of 
living plants, and composed of small, free, unilo- 
cular sporidies, or reproductive vesicles, which 
are filled with minute sporules, or seeds; and 
the species Uredo segetum consists of a scentless 
black powder, residing within the fruit or 
glumes of the grasses, by which the normal 
structure of the grain is wholly destroyed. The 
grasses affected by this species are rye, wheat, 
barley, and oats. The attack commences long 
before the corn is ripe, even while it is enclosed 
in the vaginal sheath ; and it is matured and 
dispersed in the state of a dry black powder 
before the harvest. The only ill effect on the 
animal economy produced by this species is 
said to be the occurrence of ulcers on the 
legs of persons walking in fields affected by 
it. The next species possesses the same ge- 
neric characters—is called, by farmers, pep- 
per-brand, stinking-brand, or smut - balls, 
and by botanists, Uredo caries. It differs 
from the former, however, in the following 
particulars: Ist. It affects only the farina- 
ceous part of the grain, and not its covers 


EL 
ings. 2d. Its granules are much larger, and 
of a less intense black colour. 3d. It pos- 
sesses an extremely offensive odour. And, 4th, 
it is not dispersed before the harvest, but is 
reaped and carried with the sound corn. It is 
readily recognised in wheat by the grains being 
lighter, shorter, and rounder, than healthy 
corn, and by the dirty appearance of its integu- 
ments. Grains thus affected are easily ed 
by the finger, have a greasy feel, and emit 
their peculiar odour when rubbed. No means 
of preventing its attack have hitherto been dis- 
covered; but its less frequent occurrence in 
wheat has been ascribed to the process of dress- 
ing to which that corn is subjected. Dressing 
consists in allowing the corn to macerate for 
some time in sea-water, or solutions of common 
salt or arsenic, &c. and then drying it by 
means of quick-lime. The advantages result~ 
ing from this treatment have been well illus- 
trated by experiments, one of which Dr. Bossey 
related ; but which of the processes used for 
the protection of the crops is most effectual, he 
could not take upon himself to say. Wheat, 
when thus diseased, is so altered in its sensible 
and physical properties, that it is not likely ever 
to have been used extensively as an article of 
food; but its occasional admixture with sound 
corn has afforded opportunity of observing its 
deleterious effects on man. Galen speaks of 
“frumentum nigrum” in connexion with lolium, 
and cautions against its use. Longolius saw a 
man who, having from curiosity devoured a few 
grains of carious wheat, was affected with pains 
in the limbs; and Tissot states that chronic 
diseases of the abdomen and skin occurred in 
1758, from the bread of that year containing’a 
portion of it. An interesting conversation en- 
sued, in the course of which (embracing chiefly 
the average produce of corn, the proportion 
destroyed by uredos and insects, different soils, 
the process of dibbing, &c.) it was stated that 
many persons were affected, in 1814 and 1816, 
with what was commonly known as mildew 
mortification...Adjourned. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue usual monthly meeting was held on 
Thursday afternoon, the Rev. John Barlow, 
F.R.S., in the chair. — Visitors to the gardens 
and museum, September and October, about 
28,000. Stock at the gardens, 284 mam- 
malia, 725 birds, and 23 reptiles ; in all, 1032 ; 
being a dozen less than at last report. The 
secretary, in answer to Mr. Vigors, stated that 
the receipts at the present period of the year 
were less, by 3880/., than they were this time 
last year; 10,081/. 12s. had been invested in 
the three per cents; the Society's liabilities 
were less this year by 1700/. than the usual 
average; 80 that, taking every thing into con- 
sideration, the real deficiency amounted only to 
about 6007. Two living hippopotami and 
several fine lions are expected shortly to be 
added to the menagerie. A number of indi- 
viduals were elected into the Society. 

ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
Saturpay, Oct. 28.._Mr. Bachoffner read a 
paper “* On the Electro-Magnetic Coil.” The 
construction is simply a thick coil of wire, car- 
rying the battery current, surrounded by a thin 
wire of 2000 feet, in which is set up the se- 
condary current ; that a current of this nature 
is for a time established in the thin wire by its 
proximity to the one carrying the battery cur- 
rent, is a fact no longer disputed; but whether 
such current is the result of induction, or whe- 





ther it proceeds from the expansion and col- 
lapse of the maguetical lines, is a subject, the 
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author stated, for future experiments. The 
introduction of the coil into the circuit of a 
voltaic battery, capable of effecting the decom- 
position of water, Mr. Bachoffner found, di- 
minished, and not, as it has been stated, in- 
creased, the amount afforded in a given time. 
The following experiment had been tried se- 
veral times with similar results :— Four pots, 
sustaining batteries capable of holding half-a- 
pint of liquid each, gave one cubie inch of the 
mixed gases-in two minutes and a half; but 
when the coil was introduced, the time occupied 
to obtain the same quantity was augmented to 
three minutes and a half. A like decrease of 
power was shewn with the battery on the table. 
Mr. Bachoffner stated his opinion, that no 
correct estimate of the action of the coil can be 
taken if an intensity arrangement be employed 





for that purpose. He then reversed the ar-| 
rangement from intensity to one of quality, 
which he was enabled to do, by the ingenious | 
contrivance of Mr. Clark, in a few seconds. The | 
battery in that state was incapable of decompos- | 


| completed. 


was well known, no suspicion was entertained 
of their occurrence in so many localities and in 
such abundance. This year has also witnessed 
the completion of an object which was one of 
the chief desiderata at the institution of this 
Society. The valuable researches of many of 
its members, and of Dr. Boase in particular, 
had given a good general outline of the geology 
of Cornwall, and accurate details of many 
parts of it; but the labours of Mr. De la 


| Beche, under the directions of the Board of 


Ordnance, have at length brought to perfection 
a geological map of the county, executed with 
the accuracy for which that eminent geologist 
is so distinguished. This, and a book of refer- 
ence, are now in a forward state, and they are 
to appear early in the ensuing spring. Mr. 
Henwood's valuable survey of the mines is also 
The donations to the museum 
have been of great value and importance. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
October 30, 1837. 





ing water; the introduction of the coil produced |Str,— Supposing that, as editor of a literary 
decomposition, or intensity effects; and these} publication, you will not disdain the veriest 
were considerably increased by intercepting the | scraps of notices connected with literary sub- 
flow of the battery current, and again per-/ jects, allow me to point out to you a laughable 
mitting it to take its course, or, as it is termed, | blunder, committed in the last-published part 
making and breaking contact, not too rapidly.!of the ‘¢ Encyclopedia Metropolitana,’ and 





A bundle of wires, short pieces from eight to | 
ten inches long, bound firmly together by an | 
insulated wire of the same metal, inserted in 
the centre of the coil, increased the power | 
twenty fold. The chemical effects likely to be | 
produced by the action of the coil offer a wide 
field of research. The various contrivances to 
break and renew contact, viz. Ritchie’s mag-| 
net, Barlow's spur wheel, Collen’s electro- | 
magnetic repeater, as also Mr. Golden Bird’s, | 
submitted to a former meeting, were cursorily | 
noticed: they all require mercury at the points 
where contact is broken ; consequently, are 
subject to the combustion of that metal and 
the common inconveniences attendant upon its | 
use. Mr. Bachoffner had substituted an appa- | 
ratus with a spring and ratchet wheel, upon! 
the well-known principle of the child’s rattle. | 
It dispensed with mercury, and, from its; 
simple construction, is not liable to get out of | 
order. It, however, requires turning, and does 
not perform its task silently ; the latter incon- 
venience may be removed by filling up the 
vacant spaces of the wheel with pieces of ivory. 
The electric light given out from this appa- 
ratus, on breaking contact, is highly interest- 
ing. Several experiments were shewn with 
‘springs tipped with different metals. One fact 
connected with the platina spring is likewise 
interesting: the smell peculiar to dry frictional 
electricity is very palpable. 





ROYAL GEOLOGICAL soc. OF CORNWALL. 
THE council of the Royal Geological Society of 
Cornwall, in their twenty-fourth annual report, 
observe, that they feel called on to notice, before 
every other circumstance, the loss which the So- 
ciety has sustained by the demise of its illustrious 
and royal patron, King William the Fourth, 
who graciously took it under his protection and 
patronage, and was pleased to bestow on it an 
annual donation of twenty pounds; and to 
record with grateful acknowledgment that her 
majesty the Queen Victoria has munificently 
signified her intention of continuing the same 
bountiful support. ‘The report goes on to state 
that the labours of the Society during the past 
year have principally had reference to the 
yore remains which have been found in 
different parts of the county: for, although 





their existence in one or two insulated spots 


which well deserves a place in that system of 
domestic cookery, mentioned in your last, in 
which the curious receipt for making hell-broth 
may be found. (Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 
Part XLV1I., page 274, of the Lexicographical 
Division.)  Salad,—Fr. salade ; It. insalata ; 
Sp. ensalade, quasi salada, salted ; because eaten 
with salt; the Lat. acetarium, because eaten 
with vinegar (acetum).”” 

Judge, sir, what was my astonishment at 
finding the following, cited to illustrate the 
above. 

** And thus, having so good a reason as this, 
to induce and draw us on, we may not sticke 
to have pretions haulmes upon our heads, so it 
be under our sa//ats and mourrons.”’— Holland, 
Plinie, book xiii., chap. 3. 

Either Pliny, or Holland, or the encyclo- 
pedist, is here outdoing Hannibal with a ven- 
geance. He, it is said, sopped the Alps with 
vinegar, but certainly without any intention of 
eating them; and who, I pray, would ever 
think of pickling a sallet or morion with salt 
and vinegar, unless it were to provide a dainty 
dish for an ostrich? Now, sir, you need not 
to be informed that this quotation ought to 
have appeared eight pages further on, in con- 
nexion with a word, which, although very like 
unto the above in sound, is very unlike in 
sense; viz, page 282. ‘ Sillad, or Séllet.— 
Fr. salade, a helmet, or head-piece,”’ &c., &c. 

And here you will find a quotation from 
Shakespeare, in which mention is made of the 
word in doth its senses, and, therefore, might 
have been cited by the encyclopedist, with 
equal propriety in both places.—-Vide Henry 
VI. Part 2d, Act iv. Scene 10. Iden’s 
Garden. 

Cade loquitur. —** On a brick wall have I 
climbed into this garden; to see if I can eat 
grass, or pick a sallet another while, which is 
not amiss to cool a man’s stomach this hot 
weather. And, I think, this word sa/let was 
born to do me good ; for, many a time, but for 
a sallet, my brain-pan had been cleft with a 
brown bill ; and many a time when I have been 
dry and bravely marching, i¢ hath served me 
instead of a quart pot to drink in ; and now the 
word sallet must serve me to feed on.” 

But it may be objected, that, whereas sallets 
and morions were formed of various materials ; 


that they were made, not only of metals, but 
also of the skins of divers beasts ; so, under the 
supposition that those in question were actually 
of the latter material, the encyclopadist might 
yet be justified in his quotation; for that an 
old leathern helmet, dressed with salt and vine. 
gar, might afford an enviable meal to a soldier 
on short rations, ——I must, therefore, refer you 
to Pliny himself for an answer to this objection. 
His words are: —“ Ista patrocinia querimus 
vitiis, ut per hoc jus sumantur sub casside 
unguenta.” And I believe it to be universally 
admitted, that, while galea is the term employed 
to designate a leathern helmet, so cassis is used 
to signify one constructed of materials certainly 
not more digestible than iron or brass.— I 
remain, &c. F. B. 

P.S. Since writing the above, I have dis- 
covered that the same blunder has been made 
in the * New Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage,”’ by Charles Richardson. While I am 
on this subject, will you permit me to inquire 
whether you or any of your readers can help 
me to the meaning and etymology of the word 
coresing, which occurs in the passage below. I 
have a fancy of my own on the subject, but I 
feel so uncertain with regard to it, that I had 
rather seek for information from others than 
venture to broach my own opinion. 

(Three Primers put forth in the Reign of 
Henry VIII., reprinted at Oxford, 1834, and 
edited by Dr. Edward Burton, Regius Profes- 
sor of Divinity, page 175.) “ Then they that 
were come thither with their master, con- 
sidering what was like to fall, said to him, 
* Master, shall we smite them with the 
sword ?’ for that, that their master had said 
before, as concerning the sword to be so 
necessary, that all their money, their meat, 
yea, their very coats, ought to be changed for 
swords, signifying the great power and violent 
hands of their enemies to come; they, like as 
yet carnal men, gathered of these his sayings, 
that they might slay, or use the sword. 
Wherefore even then said they, ‘ Master, lo, 
here are two swords.’ But their master 
neither would, nor meant any such defence. 
Notwithstanding, yet, here at this time, before 
he could answer and shew them his mind, as 
touching this coresing of words for their other 
necessaries, Peter Simon, which pretended to 
love his master more fervently than other, 
having then one of these two swords, had drawn 
it, and smote off the right ear of one called 
Malchus, the bishop’s servant.” 


UNIVERSINY INTELLIGENCE, 


Oxrorp, October 26.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. T. V. Short, late Student of 
Christ Church, Rector of St. George's, Bloomsbury, and 
Deputy Clerk of the Closet to her Majesty, Grand Com- 
pounder. 

Doctor in Civil Law.— Rev. F. Gooch, Fellow of All 
Souls’ College. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—J. Lane, Queen’s College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. H. Rogers, University College ; 
H. Woollcombe, Rev. W. L. Hussey, R. R. Anstice, Stu- 
dents, Rev. W. G. L. Wasey, Rev. J. C. Barrett, Christ 
Church; Rev. W. Sinclair, St. Mary Hall; W. C. Le 
Breton, Fellow of Exeter College; Rev. J. Price, Jesus 
College; Rev. C. W. Landor, Worcester College; A. En- 
twisle, Fellow, Rev. S. R. Waller, Rev. A. W. Radcliffe, 
Brasennose. College; G. A. Payne, Pembroke College ; 
Rev. W. Brock, Queen's College. : 

Bachelors of Arts.—Sir R. H, Leigh, Bart., Grand Com- 
pounder. J. C. B. Riddell, R. H. Pollen, Christ Church 5 
T. Halliwell, New Inn Hall : E. Salmon, Exeter College; 
F. M. R. Barker, Oriel College; F. P. Voules, Wadham 
College, incorporated from Trinity College, Dublin. 


CAMBRIDGE, October 25th.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— , a 
Bachelor in Divinity.—The Rev. R. Parkinson, St- 
John’s College, Fellow of the Collegiate Church of Man- 
chester, and Hulsean Lecturer in this University. 
Bachelors of Arts.—E. D. G. M. Kirwan, W. A. Carter, 
Fellows of King’s College. 








Trinity College.—The prize for the English Essay was 
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this year adju to J. A. Hardcastle; and the Latin 
Verse prizes to A. M. Ho} , and J. M. Neale. 
"3 Ci .—The theological-dissertation prize was 


adjudged to W. R. Smith; the Latin declamation prizes 
to J. Fhomas and F. Simpson; and the English Essay to 
W. Mathews, 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 

FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuesday.—Architectural Society (Conversazione.) 
Wea edico-B ical. 


od ay, 











FINE ARTS. 

ARTISTS AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE. 
Tue first meeting of the above society took 
place on Wednesday last, at Freemasons’ Ta- 
vern, and displayed a good assemblage of works 
of art and men of talent. Mr. Robert Graves 
exhibited his etching of Shakespeare’s Trial, 
after Mr. G. Harvey, which he is now engrav- 
ing for the Scottish Association. We also ob. 
served a pair of splendid etchings, from pictures 
by Robéot, of Paris, of Roman peasants; a 
beautiful etching, by Bromley, of the royal 
hounds; some pictures by Stanfield ; and draw- 
ings by Pyne and others. Also, a fine picture 
by De Bree, of Henry IV. and the Duc de 
Sully in a nunnery.—Mr. Sams, the Egyptian 
traveller, who was present, exhibited various 
interesting articles from ancient Egypt, illus. 
trative of the early art of engraving: among 
others, a remarkable necklace, of great beauty. 
It is composed of Oriental cornelian, chryso- 
prase, and gold, intermingled, and is supposed 
to have belonged to some princess of the time 
ofthe Pharaohs. Six of its pieces, longer than 
the others, bear inscriptions, evidently cut with 
the graving tool. There was also a remarkable 
lamp, having an inscription in Greek, in the 
uncial character; and, particularly, an extra- 
ordinary and magnificent royal signet, of solid 
gold, weighing nearly an ounce and a half. 
This beautiful object has the king’s name, one 
of the most ancient Pharaohs, engraved upon 
it, as well as other inscriptions, all evidently 
cut with the graver. The form of the signet 
is simple, but curious: a large, massive, and ac- 
curately squared piece of gold is hung on a 
swivel, so that two sides bear inscriptions. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Portrait of His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
K.G. &c. §e., as Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. Painted for the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Dover, by John Lilley, Esq.; en- 
graved in mezzotinto by James Scott. Boys. 

In noticing the fine whole-length portrait of 

England’s illustrious warrior and statesman, 

which was one of the most attractive features 

of the last exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
and from which the present print has been 
engraved, we said : —‘** The resemblance is ex- 
cellent; and the depth and richness of the 
tones, and the general management of the 
effect, would do honour to the most experienced 
hand: yet we understand that Mr. Lilley has 
not yet attained the age of twenty-one.” It 
appears that our opinion on this subject be- 
came so strongly that of the public, as to call 
for two prints—one a whole length (now in the 
course of execution), the other the half length 
before us, exactly corresponding in size to the 
portrait of Sir Robert Peel, engraved by Mr. 

Turner from Sir Thomas Lawrence's picture. 

Mr. Scott has acquitted himself with great 

ability ; and has been remarkably successful in 

preserving that most difficult achievement of a 

portrait-painter’s pencil, the characteristic ex- 

pression by which the original picture is dis- 

Unguished. ‘The print is dedicated, by speciai 

permission, to. her majesty. 





Heath’s Picturesque Annual, 1838: Ireland. 
Illustrated by T. Creswick, and D. Maclise, 
A.R.A. M’Cormick. 

HoweEvEn little the text of this annual may 

justify the title of “ picturesque,” * the illus- 

trations fully support its claim to that appella- 
tion. As was the case last year, the great 
majority of them are from the pencil of Mr. 

Creswick. Mr. Maclise has furnished only 

three; viz. “ A Lady at Prayers,” ‘ The 

Irish Market Girl,” and “ The Irish Jig.” 

The last is especially spirited and characteristic. 

The number of Mr. Creswick’s contributions 

is sixteen. We need not add, that they are all 

exceedingly beautiful. No artist knows how to 
arrange designs in a vignette form better than 

Mr. Creswick. He “ focuses” (as our able 

friend Burnet would call it) the light and shade 

with singular skill. Of this quality, ‘“* Water- 
loo Bridge, Cork,” ‘* The Gap of Dunloe,” 

“ M‘Gillicuddy’s Reeks, and the Upper Lake 

of Killarney,”’ ** Fair Head,” ‘¢ Carrickfergus 

Castle,” *“* Comme Dhur (‘The Black Valley),” 

and ** Donegal Castle,” are fine specimens. 

Memorials of Cambridge. A Series of Views 

of the Colleges, Halls, Churches, and other 


Public Buildings of the University and Town | 


of Cambridge. Engraved by J. Le Keux, 
from Original Drawings, made expressly for 
the Work: with Historical and Descriptive 
Accounts of the Buildings, &c. by Thomas 
Wright, M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge.—No. 1. London, 1837. Tilt; Cam- 
bridge, J. and J. Deighton, and T. Steven- 
son; Oxford, J. H. Parker. 
Tue success which has attended the publica- 
tion of the ‘* Memorials of Oxford,’ has 
encouraged the proprietor of the publicatiou 
under our notice, to commence a similar under- 
taking with reference to Cambridge. ‘ He is 
convinced,” he observes, ‘* that it yields not to 
its sister University, either in beautiful sub- 
jects for the pencil and the graver, afforded by 
its public buildings, and by the scenery which 
immediately surrounds it; in interesting relics 
of past ages; in matters of historical interest 
and importance ; or in the number of great and 
distinguished men who have been formed with- 
in its precincts.” The subject of the first 
number is Trinity College. Besides wood- 
engravings of the *‘ Cycloidal Bridge,” and of 
the “ Statue of Edward III. on Gateway 
Tower,” there are views of the “ Library,” 
and of the ‘* Great Court,” executed in the 
same style of clearness and beauty that so fre- 
quently elicited our commendations of the 
“* Memorials of Oxford,” to which Work, we 
have no doubt, the Memorials of Cambridge 
will form a very worthy companion. The high 
reputation and talents of the author are a 
sufficient pledge that the historical and de- 
scriptive matter will be of sterling character 
and value. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 

*,* When we introduced some poetry under the signa- 
ture of E. C. (See Literary Gazette, No, 1177), we were not 
aware who our anonymous correspondent was; but have 
now the pleasure of paying the compliment to the name 
and sex of our fair contributor, Miss Eliza Cook, a name 
which will not be forgotten, if continued to be attached 
to such various and beautiful compositions. 

THE DEWDROP. 


Tue sky hath its star, the deep mine hath its 


gem, 
And the beautiful pearl lights the sea ; 
But the surface of earth holds a rival for them, 
And a lustre more brilliant for me. 


* See the Literary Notice of this publication, in our 
No. 1083. 


| I know ofa drop where the diamond now shines ; 
| Now the blue of the sapphire it gives: 
| It trembles—it changes —the azure resigns, 


And the tint of the ruby now lives. 


Anon the deep emerald dwells in its gleam 
Till the breath of the south wind goes by, 
When it quivers again, and the flash of its beam, 

Pours the topaz flame swift on the eye. 


| Look, look on the grass-blade all freshly im- 
| pearl'd, 
There are all of your jewels in one ; 
You may find every wealth-purchased gem in 
the world, 
In the dewdrop that’s kiss'd by the sun. 
| Apollo’s own circlet is matchless, they say ; 
| Juno envies its sparkles and light ; 
For ’tis form’d of drops lit by his own burning 
ray, 
And Olympus shews nothing so bright. 
Eviza Cook. 


THE SMUGGLER BOY. 
WE stole away at the fall of night, 
| When the red round moon was deep’ning her 
light, 
| But none knew whither our footsteps bent, 
Nor how those stealthy hours were spent 5 
For we crept away to the rocky bay, 
Where the cave and craft of a fierce band lay ; 
We gave the signal ery, “ Ahoy!” 
And found a mate in the smuggler boy. 





His laugh was deep, his speech was bold, 

And we lov'd the fearful tales he told 

Of the perils he met in his father’s bark, 

Of the chase by day and the storm by dark ; 
We got him to take the light boat out, 

And gaily and freshly we dash’d about, 

And naught of pleasure could ever decoy 

From the moonlight sail with the smuggler boy. 


We caught his spirit and learnt to love 

The cageless eagle more than the dove ; 

And wild and happy souls were we, 

Roving with him by the heaving sea : 

He whisper’d the midnight work they did, 
And shew'd us where the kegs were hid, 

All secrets were ours—a word might destroy,— 
But we never betray’d the smuggler boy. 


We sadly left him, bound to range 

A distant path of care and change ; 

We have sought him again, but none could 
relate 

The place of his home, or a word of his fate ; 

Long years have sped, but we dream of him 
now, 

With the red cap toss’d on his dauntless brow ; 

And the world hath never given a joy 

Like the moonlight sail with the smuggler boy. 

E11za Cook. 


THE WATCH OF DEATH. 


Tne last low murmur of the chimes of night, 
Boom'd from the rustic village spire. Beside 
A sick man’s couch, with looks which could 

not hide 

Affection’s fears, a maiden watch’d. The light 

From her dim lamp fell on her face, like blight 
On some fair flower. Fond girl! she seem’d 

to chide aside 
Her own low sighs : her eyes ne’er turn’d 
From the poor sufferer; lest to realms more 
bright 
His soul should wing. The room was still. 
He slept. 

His bony hands lay motionless and cold ; 

His livid cheek, down which a tear still crept, 

Press'd the white pillow ; there was naught that 

told 
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He lived; yet she sat list’ning for hisbreath—| less than 1000 fathoms of wood are annually 


An angel watching o'er the sleep of death ! 
TENNANT LACcHLAN. 





SKETCHES. 

Streetology, No. V.—As is our custom, we 
noticed the début of this publication, though 
addressed to the lowly subject of street beggars 
and itinerants ; and as is also our custom, we 
have abstained from any further remarks on its 
contemporary progress. Our principle is, that 
as we cannot praise all, we have small right 
to impede or injure by censure, works either in 
the same, or in something like the same line 
with our own ; and therefore it is best, accord- 
ing to the old saw, to let every herring hang by 
its own head. But we have not on these 
grounds felt ourselves precluded from an occa- 
sional notice of any insulated matter which 
might occur to us, and in this spirit we insert 


cut up for matches, and about three tons of 
brimstone consumed in dipping them. This 
estimate includes the marine consumption ; and 
although match-making may be made light of, 
it will be seen from Dick Tynt’s authority, 
that it is a very important and weighty matter, 
j and one that certainly supplies bread to a great 
| number of unfortunates, and is of vast con- 
sideration to every one who keeps a tinder-box, 
and eschews lucifers.” 








MUSIC. 

’Twas the Day of the Feast, a Historic Ballad. 
Written and composed by Samuel Lover, 
Esq. Duff and Co. 

THE affecting circumstance on which the poet 

has seized with so true a spirit of grateful 

patriotism and loyalty, must be in the memory 





of our readers. Lord Munster, by the act of 


the following curious quotation from the slight | filial piety this verse enshrines, imparted the 
production which we have named. It con- last earthly solace to the fainting soul of our 


cludes the biography of a singular match. | 


vender, and might be treasured among the 


portion of the statistics of London. 
respect, then, to match-venders, or Streetological 


* timber merchants,’ there are, including men, | 


women, and children, about seven hundred 


lamented king : the melody is beautiful, and, in 


\ _ (be t | our opinion, not unworthy of the occasion. 
archives of the Statistical Society as part and | 


| * The last annual tribute of the flag of Waterloo to the crown 


With | 


of Engiand was made to William the Fourth a few hours before 
his Majesty's lamented death; on receiving the banner, the king 
pressed it to his heart, saying ‘ It was a glorious day for Eng- 
land :’ and expressed a wish he might survive the day, that the 
Duke of Welli "s ion féte of the victory of Wa- 





| terloo might take place. A dying Monarch receiving the banner 


commemorative of a National Conquest, and wishing at the same 


who are to be found in and about the metro- | time, that his death might not disturb the triumphal banquet, is 


polis, some carrying a few old-fashioned bundles | 


in their hands, going from door to door, 


and forcing a sale of their timber splinters, 
with the inquiring cry of ‘ Please do you want 
any matches? pray do take a hap’orth of a 
r woman, with a large family of small 
children. God bless you, mar’m, thank you.’ 
Some of them carry a basket with a few laces, 
threads, needles, &c. ; and occasionally in ad- 
dition to the match business, some of the old 
women carry a pack of cards, which frequently 
enables them, if once they catch hold of an 
unwary servant, and obtain admission to the 
kitchen, to draw a shilling or two for a ‘ lay- 
out,’ and a little fortune-telling, * * * 
Men and women respectably dressed may be 
seen standing in the obscure streets, at a dis- 
tance from the glare of the gas-light, with a 
basket or clean cloth, containing a few bunches 
of matches: these are the newly initiated beg- 
gars, who carry a few bundles of matches, 
merely to avoid being taken by the officers of 
the Mendicity Society. The principal markets 
and avenues leading thereto, are studded with 
itinerant timber merchants. There is one 
“more class, that may be termed the wholesale 
retailers, being in number about fifteen or 
twenty ; they live by supplying the ship-chan- 
dlers in Thames Street, Wapping, Limehouse, 
Blackwall, Greenwich, Woolwich, Gravesend, 
and other water-side localities, and are seldom 
found exercising their callings in the street. 
The itinerant match-venders dispose of about 
ten shillings’ worth per week each upon the 
average ; the timber costing them about eight 
pence, and the brimstone threepence—say one 
shilling in all, thus then they have for labour 
of cutting and selling, nine shillings. Admit- 
ting that they are sold in half-penny worths, 
although many persons ake two or three 
pennyworth at a time, while others only pur- 
chase a farthing’s worth, each vender will 
supply 240 families, and the whole match- 
making fraternity will, consequently, supply 
148,000 families weekly, and receive in the 
aggregate for that apparently useless and in- 
considerable domestic article—a brimstone- 
dipped stick, the immense sum of 350/. It is 
estimated that in London and its environs, not 


at once so heroic and poetic, that it naturally suggests a poem. 
‘The following lines were written immediately after the event, 


knock- | but the publication of the song has been delayed through a feel- 
ing or looking down into the area windows, | 


ing of respect; the laurel should not be placed too close to the 
cypress, nor the sound of the lyre be beard too near the grave of 


| a king. 


*T was the day of the feast in the chieftain’s hall, 
"T'was the day he had seen the foe-man fall, 

’T was the day that his country’s valour stood 
’Gainst steel, and fire, and the tide of blood. 

And the day was mark’d by his country well, 

For they gave him broad valleys, the hill and the dell, 
And they ask’d as a tribute, the hero should bring 
The flag of the foe to the foot of the king. 

* Twas the day of the feast in the chieftain’s hall, 
And the banner was brought at the chieftain’s call, 
And he went in his glory the tribute to bring, 

And lay at the foot of the brave old king; 

But the hall of the king was in silence and grief, 
And smiles, as of old, did not greet the chief, 

For he came on the Angel of Victory’s wing, 

While the Angel of Death was awaiting the king. 
The chieftain he knelt by the couch of the king; 

‘| know,’ said the monarch, ‘ the tribute you bring ; 
Give me the banner ere life depart !’ 

And he press’d the flag to his fainting heart. 

« It is joy ev’n in death,’ cried the monarch, ¢ to say 
That my country hath known such a glorious day ! 
Heaven grant I may live ’till the midnight’s fall, 
‘That my chieftain may feast in his warrior hall!’ ” 





DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—On Saturday was produced 
the Indian Girl; a piece of mingled dialogue 
and stage action, or dumb-show ; in which, of 
course, Celeste sustained the principal part— 
that of an English girl, the daughter of one of 
our regicides, carried off by the Indians, and 
made the wife of a red chief. She is retaken; 
and her recognition of her family, almost ob- 
literated from her memory by ten years of 
savage life, affords fair scope for her powers, 
and all the rolling artillery of a pair of large 
French eyes. Her child is made an instru- 
ment, and too frequently, to affect her mind 
and passions; for, in such cases, the morning 
gun ought not to be too often repeated. M‘Ian, 
as the Indian warrior, is very calm and cha- 
racteristic; and the fatal catastrophe forms a 
striking tablean: but the whole is far too 
long for the material, and there is not in- 
terest enough to carry out a sixth portion of 
the time and grimacery. 

St James's Theatre.—The Cabinet, revived 
in force, with Braham in full song, has been 
the great attraction here since our last. 

Adelphi.—On Monday, a most gorgeous 





melodrama, worthy of the highest scenic efforts 





of this theatre, was produced. It is entitled, 
Vaisha, the Slave Queen, and founded on a 
Bohemian tradition. The costumes, the pa- 
geantry, and the scenery, are splendid; and it 
is quite wonderful to see so much of striking 
beauty and interest effected on any stage, and 
still more on one of the Adelphi limits. The 
finale is fearfully fine and impressive. Mrs, 
Yates performed Valsha in her most touching 
and finished style; and O. Smith, a stubborn 
ruffian, with some few touches of nature, ad. 
mirably. The whole is got up in a manner 
which reflects the utmost credit on the manage. 
ment for spirit and profuse expenditure ; and, 
as we anticipate a long and prosperous run for 
the Slave Queen, we rejoice to be able to say, 
that, with all the strong features of the French 
stage, this drama is not only altogether free 
from the stain of immorality, but, in truth, the 
plot, from first to last, is well devised to point 
a moral. The adaptor is, we believe, Mr. 
Coyne; and the success of his work is quite 
uproarious and triumphant. 

The Opera Buffa.—We are glad to find that 
the Opera Buffa is about to re-open for another 
season at the Lyceum, and with such a pro- 
gramme as bids fair to make it all the public 
could desire. An opera of Mozart’s is intended 
for performance once in every week. Cinti 
Damareau will join if she can obtain the need- 
ful leave ; and, already, with the exception of 
Mademoiselle Scheroni, the young and pretty, 
who is announced for December, a host of 
talent has congregated in London. A great 
variety of excellent operas, some of them new 
to us, are, we see with pleasure, in the bill of 
fare. 

VARIETIES. 

Ornithological Society.— It is out of its 
regular place, but we have merely to state that 
the Ornithological Society met yesterday ; when 
Messrs. Blyth, Macleay, and Vigors (the latter 
in the chair), made some interesting remarks 
on various peculiarities in birds, the egret in 
owls, the bill in hornbills, &c. &c. 

La Mosaique.—A French weekly publica- 
tion, No. I., has joined our periodical ranks ; 
and we hail it with pleasure, for it is very 
various, very meritorious, and offers a most 
agreeable vehicle for familiarising readers with 
the language. 

Weather Wisdom. — This is an important 
week, for Thursday is the Lord Mayor’s Day, 
and the Queen is going to feast with the city. 
What says our oracle? ‘“‘ Cold air on the 4th 
—a fall of snow. The sextile of the Sun to 
Jupiter on the 6th will mitigate the cold; but 
Saturn near at hand, may cause snow. The 
influences are of a windy nature about the 8th, 
with many changes—dark and gloomy weather.’ 
Painful uncertainty! ‘The ninth is in doubt. 
May it be sunny as the occasion ! ' 

H. B.s.—As politics begin to resume their 
season, H. B., of course, becomes more fertile. 
We have this week two novelties (Nos. 504, 5), 
in which the same characters figure, viz. the 
Queen and Lords Melbourne and Palmerston. 
In the first they appear on horseback, as Su- 
sannah and the Elders ; and in the last, as K itty 
and two of the livery in High Life below Stairs, 
but inverted as lately pertormed at Windsor, 
when the sheriffs’ livery suits were exhibited 
to royalty. The likenesses are very good, but 
there is not much satire in these sketches. The 
first is the best. 

The late Dr. Valpy.—We are informed that 
the subscription for a monument to the me- 
mory of the late Dr. Valpy, for upwards of fifty 
years head master of Reading school, is filling 
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up in a very gratifying manner, and that the 
list contains many distinguished names of gen- 
tlemen educated at that seminary. 

Meteors.—We need hardly remind our astro- 
nomical readers, that the return of periodical 
meteors assigned to the 13th of November, or 
thereabouts, will soon require their watchful 
observation. Electrical experiments may also 
be made with advantage at this period. 

Fine Arts: Newcastle.-- A Society for the 
Promotion of the Fine Arts has been formed at 
Newcastle, under the presidency of the Bishop 
of Durham, and patronised by many resident 
men of rank and influence. 

Encouragement of Art in France.—Mr. Ho- 
race Vernet has been appointed by the king to 
paint a picture of the taking of Constantine ; 
and set out to Africa on this mission. Thus 
are the fine arts and national feelings culti- 
vated at the same time by a judicious govern- 


ment. 
To a Lady who is said strikingly to resemble Chalon's 
Portrait of the Queen in her Robes and Jewels. 
Who likens thee to Briton’s queen, 
Not far from truth departs ; 
For she’s the queen of diamonds, 
And thou a queen of hears. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Eminent Literary and Scientific Men of Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, Vol. III. (forming Vol. XCVI. of Dr. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia), f.cap 8vo, 6s. — Hints to 
Mothers during the Period of Pregnancy, by T. Bull, 
M.D, f.cap, 5s.—Icones Plantarum; or, Figures, with 
Description, of New and Rare Plants, by Sir W. J. 
Hooker, Part IV. (completing the work), 8vo. 14s, — A 
Curate’s Views of Church Reform, by the Rev. J. Jordan, 
B.A. 8vo. 3s. 6d. — Chelsea Hospital, and its Traditions, 
by the Author of ‘* The Subaltern,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
li, 11s. 6d.— The Veteran; or, Forty Years in the British 
Service, by Capt. J. Harley, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s.— Classi- 
fication of the Insane, by M. Allen, M.D. 8vo. 6s. — ‘The 
Naval Keepsake for 1838, containing a new Life of Nel- 
son, by the ‘* Old Sailor,” f.cap, 7s. 6d.— Prayers for 
Young Persons, f.cap, 2s.— Management of the Organs 
of Digestion, by R. Mayo, F.R.S. post 8vo. 6s, Gd. — The 
Apprentice’s Pocket Guide to Wealth and Esteem, 32mo. 
1s, 6d.— Literary Varieties, by Wm. Mackenzie, 12mo. 5s. 
— Live and Let Live, by Miss Sedgwick, 18mo. 2s. 6d. — 
The Excitement for 1838, edited by the Rev. R. Jamieson, 
18mo. 48. 6d. — The Sunday-School Teacher, by J. Todd, 
18mo. 33. 6d. — Memoir of the Life and Writings of J. A. 
Bengel, by Dr. Burk, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


H. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1837. 





October, Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday... 26 | From 29 to 54 29°95 to 29°80 
Friday ---. 27 47 +» 53 29°50 ++ 29°58 
Saturday -- 28 | 35 ++ 51 29°60 ++ 29°32 
Sunday ---- 29 } eee 33 ++ 47 29°38 «+ 29°40 
Monday -+30 | «see 34 ++ 57 29°35 ++ 29°26 
Tuesday -- 31 coos 40 oe 49 29°31 +--+ 29°43 

November. 
Wednesday 1 coos 37 oe 57 29°02 +. 28-98 


Wind, S.W. 

Except the 3st ult., generally cloudy, with frequent 
and heavy showers of rain ; wind very boisterous during 
the afternoon of the Ist instant. 

Rain fallen, 1075 inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 


Extracts from a Meteorologica! Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the Meteorological 
Society. September 1837. 


Thermometer—Highest----+--- 69:25 ++ the =. 
26th. 





Owest +++ 34°50 -- it 
Mean.--++++e+++ 52,45416 
Barometer—Highest-------+ 30-08 «+ 25th. 
Owest ++++ee++ 28°83 -- 13th. 





Mean «++-++++, 20°63388 

Number of days of rain, 11. 

Quantity of rain, in inches and decimals, 1°61875. 

Winds.—4 North-East—6 East—3 South-East—4 South 
—3 South-West —4 West —3 North-West—3 North. 

General Observati The F ure of the month 
was lower than since September 1833, as respects the mean 
and maximum, although the minimum in 1834 was half 
a degree lower. The barometer was higher than in 1835 
and in 1836; and only once, in the last fourteen years, 
has so little rain fallen in September—viz. in 1832, from 
the 18th to the end of the month, no rain fell, and the wea- 
ther was very fine. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. E. H. is advised that wrung and one cannot pass as 
rhyme, though the ideas are Poetical enough. 


® reads hiy, 
ek roughly, and the story is very familiar to 


We have used all wecan of R. £. L.’s tableaux, 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
TO ARTISTS, TOURISTS, AND ADMIRERS OF THE 
FINE ARTS. 


* 
ARLOUR’S PORTABLE SKETCH- 
ING-CASE, or DELINEATOR, is confidently recom- 
mended to the notice of all persons attached to the Science of 
Drawing, as being intinitely superior to the Camera Lucida, and all 
other instruments hitherto invented, for the purpose of Sketching. 
The Sketching-Case may be held in the hand, and a correct 
Drawing made of any object or landscape; or it may be attached 
to a table, in the same manner as the Camera Lucida. It is 
simple in its management, and does not exceed, in size, the com- 
mon Sketching-Book. fi i for the Patentee, by Reeves 
and Sons, 150 Cheapside ; may be had, also, of Smith and War- 
ner, Marylebone Street, Piccadilly; Watkins and Hill, Reticians, 
Charing Cross; and at all other Opticians’ and Artists’ eposito- 
ries. Ladies and Gentlemen who have the Camera Lucida may 
have the Delineator affixed to their own stem. 











NOLLEGIATE SCHOOL (formerly Dr. 

Bond's), Hanwell, Middlesex. Principal, the Rev. J. A. 
Emerton, M.A., Oxon. The Term divides on Thursday, the 9th of 
N ber. Further parti s may be had on application (if by 
letter, post-paid)'to the Kev. I. T. Walmsley, D.D., Rectory, Han- 
well, J. D. Macbride, Esq., D.C.L., Principal of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford; B. A.| Kent, Esq., M.D., 20 Harley Street, Cavendish 
Square ; and of the Principal, at the School. 


Te COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS. 
A very Neat and Elegant Case, to hold Tilt’s Miniature 
Classics” on the Shop Counter, the Shelf, or the Window, has 
been prepared, price only 5s. It may be had on application 
through any London Correspondent. The Classics are now kept 
beautifully bound in Morocco, at exceedingly low prices. 
86 Fleet Street, Nov. 2d. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 

Books in Quires, Boards, and Bound. 
Stereotype and Copper Plates; 
Remainders, &c. 

By Mr. SOUTHGATE, 

AT HIS ROOMS, 22 FLEET STREET, 

ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6, AND TWO 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 

Including the 


Stereotype and Steel Plates, 

With remaining Stock of Hinton’s History and Topography of 
America, 2 vols.; the Copper Plates and Stock of Breton’s China; 
Knight's Pomona; Goldicutt’s Pompeii; Nattes’ Paris; Ab- 
bott’s Rome; Willyam’s Egypt; the Stereotype Plates of Booth’s 
Discount Tables, and of several popular Theological Books; 
many Copies of Standard Works, &c. 

Specimens may be seen, and Catalogues, price ls., had 
at the Rooms. 
Valuations of every Description of Property made, for the 
Payment of the Probate Duty, or for other purposes. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TREMAINE.” 
Early in November will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo, 
ISTORICAL ESSAY on the REAL 
CHARACTER of the EVENTS which led to the 
REVOLUTION of 1688, and the real amount of that great Pre- 
cedent; in which the Doctrines raised upon them by Locke, 
Mackintosh, Price, Hallam, Blackstone, and others, are critically 
considered: to which is added, a particular Review of the Opi- 
nions of Mr. Fox, in his Historical Work on James II., and of 
Locke upon the Right of Resistance. Addressed to the Right 
Honourable Charles Williams Wynn, M.P. 

By R. PLUMER WARD, Esq. 

Author of “ Tremaine,” &c. &c. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ALISON'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
ae blished : 


On the 6th N; ib ill be pul the Sixth Volume of 
ISTORY of EUROPE, from the Com- 
mencement of the French Revolution, to the Restora- 
tion of the Bourbons. ‘ 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E. 
Contents. 
Chap. XLIV. Campaign of Eylaw. December 1806— March 
1807. 





XLV. Domestic and Foreign Measures of Mr. Fox’s Adminis- 
tration. February 1806— March i807. 

XLVI. Campaign of Friedland and Tilsit. 

XLVII. Continental System and Imperial Government of Na- 
poleon. July 1807—August 1812. 

XLVIII. Foreign Transactions of Europe, from the Peace of 
Tilsit to the Opening of the Spanish War. July 1807—Spring 


WR LAX. Proximate Causes of the Peninsular War. 
L. Campaign of 1808 in Spain and Portugal. 
Lately published, 
New editions of the First Five Volumes. 
W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and ‘I’. Cadell, London, 


In a few days will be published, 
pou RISE and PROGRESS of the 
BRITISH POWER. Vol, II. 8vo. Price 1. 1s. cloth. 
By PETER AUBER, M.R.A.S., 
Late Secretary to the Honourable East India Company. 
Cc P ising the Admini i Marquess Cornwallis, 
Lord Teignmouth, Marquess Wellesley, Earl Minto, Marquess 
Hastings, Earl Amherst, and the Right Honourable Lord Wm. 
Cavendish Rentick ; with Original Correspondence. 
London: W. H. Allen and Co,, 7 Leadenhall Street. 





New Books on the Eve of Publication 
By Mr. MURRAR- 
HE LIFE, JOURNAL, and CORRE. 
SPONDENCE of WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 
By his SONS. 
4 vols. post 8vo- 
If. . 
The Life and Correspondence of 
Admiral Earl Howe. 


By Sir John Barrow, Bart. 
With a Portrait, &c. 8vo. 


Ill. 
The Manners and Customs of the 
: ~4 * 
Ancient Egyptians. 
By J, G. Wilkinson.'! 
Illustrated by 450 Woodcuts, and numerous other Plates. 
3 vols. 8vo. 


IV. 
Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, 
and the Investigation of Truth. 


By John Abercrombie, M.D. Oxon. and Edin. 
8th edition, post 8vo. 


Vv. 
Travels in the Pan jab, Ladakh, Kashmir, &c. 
By Messrs. Moorcroft and Trebeck. 
2 vols. Svo. with Map and Plates. 


VI. 
Travels in Arabia (Oman), in the Peninsula of 
Mount Sinai, and along the Shores of the 


Red Sea. 
By Lieut. Wellsted, F.R.S. 
With Map and other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8va, 
VII. 

Continuation of the Home Tour 
Through various Parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
including the Channel Islands, and Isle of Man, 

By Sir George Head. 


8v0. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Oct. 26, 1837. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY AFFAIRS. 


The following, with other important Subjects, are discussed 
in the November Number of 





HE BRITISH MAGAZINE, 
and Monthly Register of Religi and Eocl I 





Information, Documents, &c. 

The Tithe Commutation Act—Registration Acts—The Church 
in Wales—Convocation—Fox’s Acts an onuments—Schism— 
© ial Ed i Church Ac dati Mr. Perceval 
and the Record—Publications of Banns—Week-Day Congrega- 
tions— Marriages by Act of Parliament—Use of the Word “ Altar” 
—The Dublin Review—The Ecclesiastical Historians—Disposal 
of Higher Church Preferment. It contains also Sacred Poetry— 
Correspondence—Sixteen Reviews of New Books—Documents— 
Miscellanea—University i] Ordinati Pref 
—Appointments— Clergy Deceased— Births — Marriages—and a 
Summary of Events of the past Month throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and I’, Clerc Smith, 287 Regent 
Street. 











THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
In a Pocket Volume, neatly bound in cloth, price 8s, 6d. 
HE ASSEMBLED COMMONS; or 
PARLIAMENTARY BIOGRAPHER: with an Ab- 
stract of the Law of Election, and the Usages of Parliament. 
By a MEMBER of the MIDDLE TEMPLE. 

This Work contains the most accurate account of the family, 
connexions, &c., of each member of the present parliament, and 
will be found the most complete Parliamentary Guide that is 

ublished. 
=! London: Scott, Webster, and Geary, Charterhouse Square. 


NEW WORKS, 
Published by Messrs. Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square. 
MR. BULWER'S NEW NOVEL. 
RNEST MALTRAVERS. 


By the Author of “ Pelham,” “ Rienzi,” &c. 


ll. 
The Lady Anabetta. 


By the Author of “ Constance,” “ Rosabel,” &c. 


Ill. 
Country Stories ; 
A Sequel to “« Our Village.” 

. IV. 
Society in America. 
By Miss Martineau. 


V. 
Mr. Bulwer’s Athens and the Athenians. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


VI. 
Turkey, Greece, and Malta. 
By Adolphus Slade, Esq. 
Author of «« Travels in the East.” 


VII. 

The Great Metropolis: Second Series. 
By the Author of “ Random Recollections of the Lords 
and Commons.” 

4 Vill. 
Memorials of Mrs. Hemans. 
With Extracts from her Private Letters, 





y H. F. Chorley. 
Agents; For Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 
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In 4to, price 44. 10s, in French boards, t 
TREATISE on PAINTING, in Four 
Parts. Itlustrated by upwards of One Hundred Etch- 
ings from celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Venetian, Flemish, 
Dutch, and English By Jon and Woodcuts. 
OHN BURNET, F.R.S. 
The Paste may be had separate. 
1. On the Education of the Eye, in reference 
to Painting. Price 1l. Se nee ; 
2. On Composition. Sth edition, price 15s. 
in boards. F a , 
3. On Light and Shade. 4th edition, price 
18s. in boards. “. E 
- On Colour. 4th edition, price 1/. lls. Gd. 
in boards. 

‘This work is particularly recommended to the Students in Art, 
in the new edition of * The Encyclopedia Britannica.—See Arti- 
cle on Drawing. 

James Carpenter, Ola Bond Street. 


EW WORKS JUST 
PUBLISHED. 


The Squire; a Novel. 
By the Author of “ The Merchant's Daughter,” * The Heiress,” 
3 vols. 


Il. 
Chelsea College, and its Traditions. 
G. R. Gleig, 
Author of “ The Mubaltern « The Country Curate,” &c. 
vols. 


t ready, 
Walsingham, the Gambler. 
Ry Captain Chamier, R.N. 
Author of “ Ben Brace," “ The Arethusa,” &c. 3 vols. 
Richard Bentley, New Uurlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Hee Majesty). 


HISTORICAL WORKS OF —_— NALLAM, Esq. F PAS 


LSTORY OF 
UROPE Pa sm the MIDDLE AGES. 


7th edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Il. 
The Constitutional History of England. 
3d edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
Wl. : 
An Introduction to the History of Literature, 
In the XVth, XVIth, and XVI Ith Centuries. 
Vol, I. 8vo. 14s. Vols. II. and III. which complete the Work, 
are in preparation. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
acsoccenad 1837. 


HE FLORA of “JA MAIC A; a Descrip- 


tion of the Plants of that Island, ortanged according to 
the Natural Orders. With an Appendix, containing an Enume- 
ration of the Genera, according to the Linnwan System, and an 
Essay on the Geographical Distribution of the Species. 
By JAMES MAC F ADYEN, M.D. 





Voi. I. 
London: Longman, Orme, Brown, a Co. Edinburgh: Adam 
and Charles Black, Glasgow: John Smith and Son. 


mS — DOUBT. 
tion, revised, 12mo. 5e. ‘ 
TREATISE on the NATURE and 
CAUSES of DOUBT - RELIGIOUS UESTIONS 
peo | an especial ). With an Ap- 
pendit on some Common Dilloultion Lists of Books, &c. &c. 
“ This is a very sensible, and we regret to es —— for say- 
ing, a very seasonable little work.""— Monthly Re: 
don: Longman, Orme, and Go.” 





l2mo. 3s. boar ; 

HE NATURE of =" PROOF of the 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION; with a Statement of the 

particular Evidence for it (chiefly from Butler 

for the Use of the more educated alniee’ of Inquirers 
into Religious Truth. 
yD. B. BAKER, A.M. 
OF St. Folin’ s College; Cambridge. 
London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place ; sold, also, by J. Hatchard and 
Ren, Piccadilly. 


15th edition, price 9s. 6d. gilt edges, of 
INTS on ETIQUETTE, and the Usages 
of Society. 
By Aywryes. 

** It is undeniable, that there is a great deal of good sense, with 
many valuable suggestions regarding manners and conduct, in 
these books, particularly in the ‘ Code Civil,’ the American book, 
and the ‘Hints on Etiquette,’ by Ayywyos, whose superior 
claims to originality have recently been under the consideration 
of the bench. —Quarter(y Review. 

London: + Longman, rime, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





nl vol. f cap 8vo. price 5s. cloth, lettered, 
INTS to MOTHERS for the Manage- 
ment of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in 
the Lying-in Room; with an Exposure of ’opular Errors in con- 
aeoee with those Subjects. 
‘HOMAS BULL, M.D. 
Physician-Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery ~ommeans &e. 
" Lendoa : Longman, Urme, and C 
, In | vol. 8vo, Price Ga. 1 in boards 


N ESSAY concerning the NATURE of 
AN ; being an Endeavour to shew the Scriy 


Price 6s. inc 
HE NEW BOTAN ists GUIDE to the 
Localities of the Rarer Plants of Great Britain. The 
Second and c olume, ining Scotland and the ad- 
jacent Isles; witha copious Supplement to England and Wales. 
By HEWETT COTTRELL WATSON, 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

The First Volume of the above, 

Containing England ey Wales, price 10s. 6d, 











Remarks on the Geographical Distribution of 
British Plants. Price 6s. 6d. 


5th UM, 4 8vo. with numerous Ww cnlentns: price} l4s. 
H AN PHYSIOLOGY. 
By nae ELLIOTSON, M.D. Cantab. F.R.S, 
Part IT. containing the Animal Functions. 
The smal! remaining Part, on the Generation, Developement, 
and Varieties of Mankind, will appear very a 
London: Li sarntcaned Orme, and Co 
SIR CHA RLES SCUDAMORE ‘8 MEDIC, AL W WORKS. 
The 2d edition, corrected and entarged, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. of 
C= exhibiting the Efficacy of a New 
Method of treating pore Consumption. 
By Sir CHARLES SCUDA MORK, M.D. F. K.S. &e. 
Mascagni has declared, that if ever we find a remedy for con- 
sumption, it will be such as can be applied to the lungs by means 
of inhalation. 
A Systematic Treatise on Gout, Gravel, and 
disordered Digestive Organs. Thick &vo. 4th edition, 20s. 
A Systematic Treatise on Rheumatism, with 
Observations on Tic Douloureux, Thick 8vo, 15s. 
On Some of the Properties of the Blood, in 
Health and Disease. 8vo, 6s. 
And, by the same Author, 
Several other t Medical Works. 


Longman and Co- Paternoster Row. 





On extra vellum paper, in one thick volume, 8vo. oy with 43 highly 
finished Engravings, on steel, from the Burins of the first-rate 
Engravers, after original Pictures and Drawings by the most 
eminent Artists, nC Md. Ils. 6d. 

T HE BOOK of GEMS 1838. 
The Modern Poets and Artists of Great erates, 
Edited by 8. C. HALL. 
With Biographical Notices, and Plates of Autographs. 
“€ Asa whole the book is splendid.”— Athenwum 
“«Itis altogether the most attractive book of the season, fully 





he engravings are really admirable.”"—Examiner. 

“The book i is handsome, pleasing, aad useful. It will give to 
most purchasers as much poetry as they desire of the modern 
and minor poets.... Its topographical character is of the highest 
excellence, and more than forty plates decorate its pages, very 
fairly representing the present state of the British schooi of paint- 
ing.” —Spectator, 

* The selection of British poets and specimens of their poems is 
alike indicative of good taste and sound judgment.”—Naval and 
Military Garette, 

** ‘The biographical facts which are interspersed with the criti- 
cisms are highly vatuable, and are clearly and concisely given.” — 
Observer. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


In 2 vols 8vo., price 1. 11s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
RESIDENCE in GREECE and TUR- 
KEY; with Notes of the Journey through Bulgaria, 
Servia, Hungary, and across the Balkan. Illustrated by numerous 
‘Tinted Lithographic Engravings, from Views of interesting lo- 
calities, and with Portraits of iliustrious Greeks and Turks, taken 

by the Author. 
By FRANCIS HERVE, Esq. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Metis Lane. 


LACKWOOD'S EDINBURG H 
MAGAZINE, No. CCLXV. for November, 
Contents. 

I. Poetry by our New Contributor—IT. Ad Amicum Canti- 
brigiensem—III. A Letter from Paris—1V,. The New Diedalus— 
V. Malibran, by B. Simmons—VI. The “ No Patronage” Go- 
vernment—VII, Calais. My Adventures, Pleasures, and Em- 
barrassment, there, thither, and back—V III, Circassia—IX. The 
me of Bab-ey-buk—X. Despatches of the Duke of W. ears 

No. V. Campaign of 1808—X1. The World we Live in. No. 13. 
zal The National Gallery—XIII. Homer, a Favourite ‘of 


Wittis am Blackwood and Sons, ens and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London 


Now ready, 
THE AUTHORS of ENGLAND. 
Sixteen large and beautiful Plates, engraved in the new 
Bas-relief Style, — piomaenies al su Critical Sketches. 
’ 
Author of “ Memorials of Mra. Hemans,” &c. &c. 

This splendid work consists of Portraits of the most distin- | 
guished ritish Authors, all carefully modelled from life. Each 
Plate is surrounded gt = richly ornamented frame, Royal 4to. 
beautifully bound, 12. 

“ This, for the Seeneee ‘season, shall be = enue + cove The 
plates are exquisitely enuraved.”—Atheawu 

Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 

THE LATE WILLIAM DANIEL ACN ve 
TRHE ORIENTAL NNUAL. 
By the Rev. HOBART CAUN" x3, B.D. 

With Twenty. two Engravings from Drawings by the late 

William Daniell, R. 

Elegantly bound in moroceo, price 21s 

Proof Plates, 2/. 12s, 6d. 

“ It is scarcely possible to aha a more beautiful work: the 

binding is perfect."—Literary Gaxette 
* Mr. Caunter lhen-y appropriately ‘Wlustrated the plates, and 








or large paper, with 











trine of Man’ 's Nature. 
ge JOHN DAYMA 
Lendon: Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


intormation respecting India, in a pleasing | 
torm. There are  euinle romantic tales and argue anec- | 
dotes interwoven with the descriptions.”— Athen: 





Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


justifying its title; itis in truth a book of Gems.”—Sunday Times. | 


MISS MITFORD'S NEW ANNUAL, 
INDEN'’S TABLEAUX; 


» Pi enes ill of National Charac. 
ter, Beasts, and © ostume, with large and beautifully engraved 
Plates. Edited by Miss MITFORD, 
Author of “ Our Village,” &c. cl 

An Annual of the same class to which the * Flowers of Love. 
liness’ and ‘Gems of Beauty’ belong; and it is superior to both 
in its plan and execution,”—Spectator, 

oT e oe is so rich and tasteful as to merit a distinct 
notice.’’—At 

Imperial te. splendidly bound in morocco, 2. 
Proofs, 31. 3s, 





28,3; India 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


In 2 vols, 8vo. price One Guinea, 
With Seven Illustrative Etchings, by W. Dyce, Esq. 


IGHLAND RAMBLES and LONG 
LEGENDS to SHORTEN the WAY. 
By SIR THOMAS DICK LAUDER, Bart. 

Author of “ An Account of the Morayshire Fioods,” 
«* Lochandu,” “* Wolfe of Badenoch,” &c. &c. 

“ We heartily recommend these volumes to all tourists to the 
‘Land of the Mountain and the Flood,’ who are now setting 
forth on their delightful trip.”—Benidey’s Miscellany. 

“* Full of legend, full of adventure, full of interest... The 
author has the advantage of knowing by heart every inch of the 
scenery he describes. We like his book much.”—Athencum. 

bed par eee and admirably narrated. * * Full of the true 
perceptive feeling of the beautiful in nature.” —Dublin U niversity 
Magazine. 

A. and C. Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co. London, 


be DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA. 


ZINE for November, price 2s. 6d, contains :— 

- Chapters nag vit Romance, by Edward Stevenson O’Brien, 
Eva. -» A.M.; Ch VIII. The Duel—2. A Word in Season to the 
Conservatives 5 Paxtlkenent—8: The Orphans of Dunasker, by 
the Author of “ Hyacinth O'Gara,” Irish Priests, and English 
Landlords,” &c.—4, The Departed, by KR. Shelton MacKenzie, 
LL.D.—5. Roger North’s Life of the por Sir Dudley North—6, 
By-Ways of Irish History, Chaps. VII. and V1I1,—7. Confessions 
of a Lorrequer, Chaps. VILL, -» and X.—8. Sonnet, b: 
W.R. Alison's French Revolution—10. Daniel O'C onnell, 
Esq., Ne. cs wd The Trance—12, Memoranda from our Tablets 
of the Month—13. Death of Dr, William West. 

Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Company; Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co., London; Fraser and Co., Edinburgh. Sold by all 
Booksellers in Town and C ountry. 








No. VI. of 


THE SUBURBAN GARDENER, and 
VILLA COMPANION : Comprising the Choice of 
Suburban or Villa lence, or of a Situation on which to form 
one; the Pol a ne and Furnishing of the House; the Laying 
Out, Planting, and Culture of the Garden and Grounds ; and 
the Management of the Villa Farm, including the Dairy and 
Poultry. The whole adapted for Grounds from one Perch to 
Fifty Acres and upwards in Extent; and intended for the In- 
struction of those who know little of Gardening and Rural 
Affairs, and more particularly for the Use of Ladies. Lilustrated 
by numerous a age ngs. 
« C. LOUDON, F.L.S. H.S8., &e. 

Besides augees Designs for laying out and planting grounds, 
of various degrees of extent, from a few perches to 50 or 60 acres, 
with analytical and critical remarks on each design, plans and 
views will be given of some of the most celebrated smal! places in 
the neighbourhood of London, with the mode of management, the 
more remarkable Piants grown, &c.; and including also, in some 
cases, the Plan of the House and the Domestic and Farm Offices. 
Among theese will be included the Residence of Mrs Lawrence, at 
Dreyton Green ; of the Rev. Thomas Williams, at Hendon Rectory ; 
of Mrs. Marryatt, at Wimbleton ; of Thomas Longman, Esq., at 
Hampstead ; of the Duke of Bedford, at Cambden Hill; ot W. 

ells, Esq., at Red'eaf, &c.; and, as a conclusion to the whole, 
will be given an Ltinerary of all the more remarkable Suburban 
Gardens within ten miles of London, pointing out their charac- 
teristic beauties. 








By the same Author, 
Recently published, in 1 thick 8vo. vol. price 3. a new edition, 
corrected, and with above a hundred of the Pilates re-engraved, 
~ 

The Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and 
Villa Architecture aud Furniture; with about 1100 pages of 
Letterpress, and upwards of 2000 Wood Engravings; embracing 
Designs of Cottages, Farm-Houses, Farmeries, Villas, Country 
| Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, &c.; including the In- 
) terior Finishings and Furniture; acc ompanied by Analytical and 
| Critical Remarks illustrative of the Principles of Architectural 
| Science and Taste on which the Designs for Dwellings are 
| composed, and of Landscape Gardening, with veference to their 
Ac companiments. 

The main object of this work is to improve the Dwellings of 
the great mass of society in the temperate regions of both hemi- 
spheres; a secondary object is to produce a popular work upon a 
subject which has been hitherto treated In a manner calculated 
|rather to repel than to invite the general reader; and a third 
| object is to render Domestic Architecture a fit study for Ladies. 
| The Arboretum et Fraticetum Britannicum ; 

or, the Hardy ‘’rees and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and 
| Foreign, Pictorially and Botanically delineated, and Ng ay 
and po; pularly described, in 8vo. Numbers, at 2s.6d.each. To be 
completed in 6 thick 8vo. volumes; after which the prick will be 
| raised to 3s. 6d. or 4s. a Number. 
No. XLVIIL. appeared on Nov. 1. 
| The Gardener’s Magazine, and Register of 
| Rural and Domestic Improvement, in 8vo. Numbers, monthly, 
| price ls. Gd. each, No. XCII. appeared on Nov, 1. 
In every Number of this work for the current year, there is an 
article on the Insects most injurious to Cultivators, by J. O. West- 
| wood, Esq., Secretary to the Entomological Society. 
| he Architectural Magazine, and Journal of 
Improvement in Architecture, Building, and Furnishing, in 8vo. 
| Numbers, monthly, price 2s. each. No. XLV, appeared on 

ov. 1. 

The object of this iodical i te with the ‘« Ency- 
clopredia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa ‘Architecture and Fur- 
| rex gee ol in diffusing Architectaral comforts among all classes, 

in rendering the study of Architecture, Furnishing, &c- 
jeer, ee among Ladies. 
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Price 4s. bound in cloth, 


rNHE THIRD ANNUAL RE 
POOR-LAW COMMISSIONERS for =F GLAND and | 
WALES, together with Appendices A, B, an 
London; Charles Knight and Co. 22 Tudae ate Street, 
Publishers to the Poor-law Commissioners. 


In 1 handsome 8vo. volume, with Two Plates of Facsimiles of 
Amegrepns of Eminent Kentish Writers, price 14s. ; large | 
paper, lf, 

iBLIOTHECA CANTIANAS; a) 
Bibliographical Account of what has been published on 
the History, Topography, Antiquities, Customs, and Family ; 

Genealogy of the County of Kent, with Biographical Notes. 

By JOHN RUSSELL SMITH. 
At the same time is published, and may be had gratis, 

A Catalogue of a Valuable and Interesting 
Collection of Books relating to the County of Kent, comprising 
Copies of Lambarde, Philtpott, Harris, Seymour, Hasted, and 
lrelana’s Histories of the County; Lewis's Isle of Thanet; Jeakes’ 3 
Charters of the Cingue Ports; Southouse, Lewis, and Jacob’s 
Faversham; Boys’s sandwich 5 ; Lyon's Dover; Parson’s Monu- 
ments in East Kent; Cozen’s ‘Tour in the Isle of Thanet; Hasted, 
Somner, Dart, and Gostling’s Canterbury; Berry's Kentish Ge-| 
nealogies ; Thorpe’s Registrum and Custumale Koffense; Batte- 
ley’s Richborough and Reculver; besides many curious and rare | 
works on the Civil War, and Provincial Histories of the County, 
amounting to more than 700 volumes; also some curious Manu- 
scripts and Autograph Letters, In fact, such an extraordinary 
collection for any county was never before offered tor sale; each 
article is marked ‘separately, at a very low price. 

London: John Russell Smith, 4 Old Compton Street, § 

and may be had of all Booksellers. 


Soho ; 


12mo. 3s. and interleaved, 4s. 


VXAMINATION PAPERS, for the Use| 

of Theological Students, on the Facts of the Old and 

New Testaments; the Doctrines and Evidences of Christianity; 
History of the Church; Liturgies, Translations of the Bible, | 


“hy the Author of * Questions on Adam’s Roman Antiquities.” 


I tasked myself, and I asked myself, 
And myself replied to me. 
Oxford: Henry Slatter; Longman and Co., Whittaker and Co. 


} 
London; T. Stevenson, Cambridge. | 


Of whom, also, may be had, 
Il. 


A Manual of the Sects and Heresies of the} 
Early Christian Church ; and brief Biographical Notices of the | 
Principal Writers and Divines; with an Appendix, TENCE 
an Account of the most remarkable Modern Sects, and a 
nological Table. By the Author of ** Questions on "Adaune’ | 
Roman Antiquities,” &c, &c, 3s. interleaved, 45. 


Ill. 
Questions on Adams’ Roman Antiquities. 
Printed uniformly, and forming a useful appendage to that work. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. interleaved, 7s. 6 


IV. 

An Introduction to the Study of Ancient} 
Geography, with copious Indexes. By Peter Edmund Laurent, 
Author of a “ New Translation of Herodotus,” “ The Odes of 
Pindar in English Prose,” &c. Second Edition. To which is 
added, a Series of Questions adapted to this Work. Demy 8vo. 


4s. 

“* We have not met with a work of more value to the classical | 
reader, than this laborious and very useful volume. The indexes | 
alone are worth haifa historical series, as guides to references in | 
esteemed authors, and on every int connected with ancient | 
xeography that can interest the scholar or general reader. Brief 
sketches illustrate these subject ing well arranged, are 
capable of giving more information in an hour, than even in- 
telligent research would be likely to supply in several days. 
Upon these grounds we hesitate not to declare (in spite of afew 
foreign idioms which are distinguishable in the author’ s language) 
that a companion to the library more useful than Mr. Laurent’s 
‘ Introduction,’ can nowhere be found. A word of further praise 
is net necessary, when we add, that upwards of nine thousand 
places are designated or described in this single volume.” — 
Literary rea 


Price 4s. 6d, 
~ , x¢ 
T# E ANATOMIST’S INSTRUCTOR, 
and Museum Companion; being Practical Divections 
for the Formation — subsequent Management of Anatomical 
Museums. y F. J. KNOX, Surgeon, 
Conservator aan Museum, in Old Surgeons’ Hall. 
“ We think this a capital work in its way. We Positively in- 
Revien upon surgeons and students buying it directly.”—Med.-Chir. 
e 

wey exceedingly useful book for pathologists, and those form- 
ing museums.”—/ondon Medical and Surgical Journa/. 

“ We are very much pleased with this little work ; it is written 
in a light easy style, conveying, nevertheless, a great quantity of 
information interesting to every member of the profession.” — 
London Medical Guzette 

A. and C. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co. London. 















‘ The Monthly Magazine for November will contain 
[HE Life, Writings, and Travels of Con- 
fucius, with an Account of the W orship offered to him. 
. Ilastrated by two Engravings. By Mr. P. P. THOMS (many 
years resident in China), also, 
An Address to the Queen 
Tableaux from Sporting Life 
Ramble in Paris by Night. By Mtn Wh German 
a celebrated French Novelist. Economy of the Months, &c. &c 
She erwood and Co.; and W.S. Orr and Co. Paternoster Rew. ° : 
A$’ 
By JAMES DUKE COLERIDGE, LL.B. 
P rebendary of Exeter Cathedral. 
rinted for J., G. and Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


and Water! Pla 
a, ace, Pall Mall; and sold by the Booksellers in 


ah resent State and Prospects 
fusic in England 





Price ls, 6d, onli the 4th edition of 


ELECTION of FAMILY PRAYERS, 


intended for the Use of his Parishioners. 





PORT of the! 


- and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


n 8vo. price 9s. 6d, 


ERMONS on VARIOUS. “SUBJECTS. 
By the Rev. JAMES S, M. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, C haplain to the Queen 
Dowager, and Perpetual Curate of St. George’s Chapel, Brighton. 
London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; sold by J. H. Par- 
| ker, Oxford; and all the Booksellers in Brighton. 


Also, by the same Author, the 2d edition of 
| Discourses on Elijah and John the Baptist. 
Bvo, 10s, 6d, 


In 8vo. price 10s. 6d, in boards, the 3d edition of 
>} p N S. 
By HENRY MELVILL, B.D, 
Minister of Camden Chapel, Camberwell, and late Fellow and 
Tutor of St. Peter’ s College, Cambridge. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St, Paul’s Churchyard, 


"and Waterloo Fiace, Pali Mall. 


\ 
12mo. price 4s. 6d. boards, 
AREWE ‘LL, SERMONS, preached i in the 
Parish Church of Sedgley. 
By the Rev CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
| and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Also, by the same Author, 
| 1. A Course of Sermons for the Year. 2d 
| edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 
| 2. The First Series of Twenty Parochial 
| Sermons, with an Appendix, containing Parochial Papers. 
| edition, 12mo. 5 
: ~ os ° ° 
3. The Second Series of Twenty Parochial 
Sermons, adapted to the Use of Families, With an Appendix, 
oT Helps for Family Devotion. 2d edition, 12mo. 5s. 
| The Third Series of ‘Twenty Parochial 


oe. (For particular Occasions.) 12mo. 5s, 6d. 





In 3 vols. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. each, in SE the 2d ON of 
AROCHIAL SRMONS 
By JOHN HENRY mea M at M.A. 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin's, Oxford, and Fellow of 
Oriel College. 
Printed for J., F. 


London: Rivington, St. 


| Oxford. 
12mo. price 4s. in boards, 
| REMA: RKS. on Dr. WISEMAN’S LEC- 
URES on RULES of FAITH, and on the DOC- 
TRINE of the EUCHARIS' 
By PHILALETHES CANTABRIGIENSIS, 
a d from the British Magazine. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 








2mo. price 2s. Gd. in board 
SY STE M of FAMILY PRAY ER, for 
each Morning and Evening of the Week. 
By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary of Chester 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mail. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Family Readings from the Gospel of St. 
John; adapted, also, to the Use of Teachers in Sunday Schools. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. boards, 


In 1 thick vol. 12mo. price 9s. 6d, in cloth bende, 


HE YOUNG CHRISTIAN’ 3 SONDay 





EVENING; or Con on S History. 
Second Series: on the yg? Gospels. 
y Mrs. PARRY, 


Author of the « Fe L. c Boer F iret Catechism.” 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Plave, Pall Mall. 
Lately published, 
The First Series: on the Old Testament. 
edition, 8s. 6d. 





2d 


In 18mo, price 2s. Gd. half-bound, the 3d edition of 


. se , 
PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY 
ENGLAND, for CHILDREN, in Letters from a Father 
tohis Son. With a Set of Questions at the End of each Letter. 
By the Editor of The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor.” 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul's C: surchyard,and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





n 12mo. price 4s. 6d. in boards, the 4th edition of 
‘HE HAPPINESS of the BLESSED, 


considered as to the Particulars of their State; their 
Recognition of each other in that State; and its Difference of 
Degrees. To which are added, Musings on the Church and her 


Services. 
By RICHARD MANT, D.D, 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’ s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pail Mal 


In 4 large vols. Svo. price 3!. 3s. in boards, 


NHRISTIAN INSTITUTES. A Series 


4 of Discourses ae oo a selected, arranged systemati- 

cally, and wegen with N 
By CHRISTOPH ER “WORDSWORTH, D.D 

Master of Trinity College, Cambridge; and Rector of Buxted 

with Uckfield, Sussex. 

This Work is designed to be subservient to the Religious Por- 
yeah ofa ye legge core for the Upper Classes and the Learned 
are chiefly from the following 
Writers: —Dr. ot Barrow—Bishop Jeremy Taylor—Dr, South 
—Richard Hooker—Bishop Butler — Richard Baxter—Burke— 
Bishop Jewell—Lord C and 








3d | 


i., and Paul's | 
} Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, 


, 
being an Ar. 
mgement, in the Words of the Apostle, of the com- 
plete Schema of yg Faith and Practice contained in the 
several Epistles of St. Paul. 
By the Rev. HENRY LATHAM, M.A. 
Vicar of Selmeston and Alciston, Sussex 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


— In 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
ARMONIA PAULINA; 


In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. bound, the 3d edition, with Additions, of 
THE PAREN'’S POETICAL ANTHO.- 
LOGY; being a Selection of English Poems, primarily 
designed to assist in forming the Taste and the Sentiments of 
Y re Readers. They are classed under the following heads :— 


+ Hymns 8. Inscriptions 
2: Scriptura! Pieces 9. Descriptive and Narrative 
3. Religious and Moral Poems ieces, &c 
4. Odes and Lyrical Pieces 10. Sonnets 


11. Longer Poems, including 
6. Epitaphs Bishop Heber’s “ Pales- 
- Pathetic Pieces tine,” &c, 
Retiaes Printed for Longman and C o.; J. Richardson; Bald« 
win and Co.; J., G., and F. Rivington; Whittaker and Co.; 
Simpkin and Co.; and J. Souter. 


5. Elegiac Poems 


KEITH'S MEASURER, ENLARGED BY MAYNARD. 
In }2mo. price 5s. bound, 
HE COMPLETE MEASURER; or, 
the whole Art of Measuring: being a plain and compre- 
hensive Treatise on Practical Geometry and Mensuration. For 
the Use of Schools, and Persons concerned in Measuring, Gaug- 
ing, Surveying, &c. 
By THOMAS KEITH, 
T wenty-tecond edition, corrected and enlarged, 
By SAMUE!. MAYNARD, 
Author of the 1 Key to Keith's Complete Measurer.” 
Printed for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Cradock; J.,G., 
and F, Rivington; R. 8S. Kirby; Hamilton and Co.; J, Duncan; 
Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Cowieand Co.; Houlston 
and Son; and bobnineroad and — York. 


Mr. netee 's improved Editions of Debrett's Peerage and 


Baronetage. 
. , SE 
EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE 
of the UNITED KINGDOM of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND. 
Edited by WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. 
The ‘Twenty-first edition, with Additions, price 1/, 8s. 
Debrett’s Baronetage of England, with Al. 
phabetical Lists of such Baronetcies as have merged in the Peer 
age, or have become extinct ; and also of the existing Baronets o- 
Nova Scotia and Ireland. By thesame Editor. The 7th editionf 
with Additions, price ll. 5s. 

These two works are elegantly and uniformly printed, and are 
brought down to the present year. The Arms are engraved ina 
very superior manner, from Drawings by Harvey. 

London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington; J. and W. T. 
Clarke; Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; John Richardson; J. M. 
Richardson; Baldwin & Cradock; 5S. Bagste: ; J. Booth; Hatch- 
ardandSon; R.Scholey; Hamiltonand Co.; Sherwood and Co.; 
Simpkin and Co.; Allen and Co.; E. Hodgson; Booker and Co. ; 
J. Hearne; W. Pickering; T. and W. Boone; Houlston and 
Son; and J, Templeman. 


In 1 vol. price 17s 
. A tral * 
ISHOP BURNET’S HISTORY of his 
OWN TIMES, complete, with a Portrait and copious 
Historical and Biographical Notes. Super-royal 8vo. bound in 
cloth. 
In foolscap 8vo. price5s. cloth, 
Letters from a Father to his Son, 
On various topics relative to Literature and the Conduct of Life,} 
y John Aikin, M.D, A new edition 
London: William »mith, 113 Fleet Street. 


Price 4s. 6d. 
HE BRITISH COLONISATION of 
NEW ZEALAND; being an Account of the Principles, 
Objects, and Plans of the New Zealand Association, with Parti- 
culars of the Position, Extent, Soil and Climate, Natural Produc- 
tions, and Native Inhabitants of New patene. 
With Maps, Charts, and Engrav 
London: John W. Parker, senimenn Wert Strand. 


4. cloth, 


6 be ELEME} Ts. of SYRIAC GRAM. 
MAR 


Ry the Rev. G, PHILLIPS, M.A. 
Fellow aud Tutor of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. Cambridge: J. and 
J.J. Deighton. 


NERVES in Health and in Disease: on Magnetic Sleep. 
By HER 
: The Philosophy of Living. Price 8s. 6d. 


BERT MAYO, F.R.S 
Senior Surgeon of the Middlesex Hospital. 
2. Management of the Organs of Digestion 
in Heatth and in Disease. Price 


Price le. 6d. 
Ts POWERS of the ROOTS of the 
Who has also published, 
is. Od. 
don: John W, Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 





Price 12s. me ° with an Original Portrait, spose by Edwards, 
Tae LIFE and TIMES of the Rev. 
GEORGE WHITFIELD. 

By ROBERT PHILIP, of Maberly Chapel. 

By the same Author, 
The Lady’s Closet Library. 

Vol. 1. The Marys. 3d edition, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
— 2 The Marthas. wh pre 3s. 6d. cloth . 
— 3. The Lydias. 4%. Gd. c) 





ason 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall 


Mall, 





loth. 
London: George Virtue, 26 Ivy Lane; and all Booksellers. 
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——"MR. COLBURN, OF GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE 





FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





THE BENCH AND THE BAR. 


By the Author of “ Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons,” ‘‘ The Great Metropolis,” &c. 2 vols. post 8yo. 





PASCAL 


A SICILIAN STORY. Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esa. 


BRUNO; 


1 vol. post 8vo. 


«¢ Mr. Hook deserves the thanks of all readers of romance for introducing to the English public this capital tale of surprise and adventure.” Atheneum. 


STORIES OF SPANISH LIFE. 
Edited by Lieut.-Col. CRAUFURD, Grenadier Guards. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

«* These are a wel and valuable addition to English Literature, giving 
by far the best view of Spanish Life we have yet met with. The peculiarities of the 
Spanish character, its vices and its virtues, its abject superstition, its wild revenge, are 
al drawn with vivid and startling effect.”—Spectator. 





“4 » 
A GUIDE TO THE SPAS OF GERMANY. 
By Dr. GRANVILLE, 

Author of ‘« Travels to St. Petersburg,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with 38 Illustrations. 

«¢ This work furnishes the best and most authentic accounts of the different spas of 
Germany —of the daily course of life pursued there—of the character of their mineral 
soingn sf the company to be met with at their tables-d’hdte—of the scenery that sur- 
rou them — of the expenses consequent upon a residence among them—in short, of | 
every thing that it is necessary for the tourist or the invalid to know about them. The | 
volumes are embellished with numerous illustrations, executed in a very superior man- | 
ner,”—Sun. | 











J 4 , 
TRAVELS IN CIRCASSIA, KRIM TARTARY, &c. 
In 1836-7, including a Steam Voyage down the Danube, from Vienna to Constantinople, 
and round the Coast of the Black Sea. 
By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with new Map of the Black Sea, and numerous Illustrations. 

«* Mr. Spencer has had the singular advantage, in these days of enterprise, of being 
the first Englishman to break ground in a fresh and most interesting region. A singular 
and beautiful country—a noble and brave people—with their customs, character, social 
condition, and manners, are now for the first time fairly presented to Europe.” — Tait’s 
Magazine. 

nn ~ x r 
THE PEERESS; or, the DAYS of FOX, 
Edited by LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. 2d edition, 3 vols. 

«* An extraordinarily clever book.”— Dispatch. 

«* A work of the greatest interest and power.”—Glasgow Courier. 

«© A most fascinating story.”—Scotsman. 

*- An eminently entertaining work.”—Warder. 

«* A work of great talent and originality.” —Kdin. Evening Courant, 





THE LIFE OF SIR EDWARD COKE, 


Lord Chief-Justice in the Reign of James 


I. With Memoirs of his Contemporaries. 


By C. W. JOHNSON, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


*¢ This is a very valuable work, illustrating one of the most important periods in our history, and written in a candid spirit, whose judgment is based on materials collected 
with great industry. A work, not merely valuable to members of the profession, but interesting and amusing to the general reader.”—Atheneum. 





MISS LANDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
ETHEL CHURCHILL; 


Or, tHE Two Brives. A Story of the Reign of George II. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
** Such a record of female sentiment and pession. as has hardly been published since the days of ‘ Corinne.’ ‘ Ethel Churchill’ abounds in brilliant thoughts and fine poetry, 


acute wit and observation, which, for its dep! 


UNCLE HORACE. 


By the Authoress of ‘« Sketches of Irish Character,” ‘‘ The Buccaneer,” &c, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

‘« Mrs, Hall's new and delightful novel more than sustains the high reputation of 
its popular writer. Its bachelor hero, Uncle Horace, is a capital and original sketch— 
— truly and ws eed English than any woven oe of the kind we are roe yor pe 
with, This ul work deserves to attain a ity net surpassed by that of an 
female wniterat'the day.” —Giobe. ”" _ ” 7 





CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 


SNARLEY YOW;; or, the DOG FIEND. 


Second edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“This is a work in a completely new style, and full of spirit it is. The dash of | 


historic character gives great effect to the wild and animated narrative.” —Lit. Gazette. 


and feeling, is quite unwomanlike.”—Times. 


THE HUSSAR. 


By the Author of ‘* The Subaltern,” ‘The Chelsea Pensioners,” &c. 

<= 2d edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
_ This work a charm of no common description, and few will rise from 
its perusal without feelings of the highest gratification. A more exciting work has not 
appeared for a long time.” —Court Journal. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE 


WITH GEORGE MONTAGU, Esa. &e. 
During a Period of 65 Years. 
A COMPANION TO WALPOLE’S LETTERS TO HORACE MANN. 
In 3 vols. 8vo, 362, with numerous curious illustrative Notes, now first added, and a 
Portrait of Walpole. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


By the Author of ** Tremaine,” and ‘ De Vere.” 2d edition, 3 vols. 





JUST READY. 


A YEAR IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Comprising a Journey to the River Plata, across the Pampas and the Andes, to Chili, Peru, the Isthmus of Panama, and return Home 
by the West Indies, &c. 


By the Hon. P. CAMPBELL SCARLETT. 2 vols. with Illustrations. 


JANE LOMAX; 


Or, CRIME AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. By the Author of “ Brambletye House,” ‘ Reuben Apsley,” &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MARY RAYMOND, and other Nouvelettes. 
By Mrs, CHARLES GORE, Authoress of Mothers and Daughters,” &c. 
3 vols. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MEN OF CHARACTER. 


By DOUGLAS JERROLD, Esq. 
3 vols., with 12 humorous Illustrations after Thackeray. 
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